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FIRST LATIN READINGS 


By R. Arrowsmith, late Professor of Greek and Latin, Teachers College, 4. 
and G. M. Whicher, Packer Institute. Cloth. Illustrated, - $r.25 


“This book cannot fail to find a cordial welcome among Latin | 
teachers. We shall be glad to accept it as a full equivalent for our en- | 


of Latin, Bowdoin College. 


ROMAN LIFE in Latin Prose and Verse 


By H. T. Peck, Columbia, and R. Arrowemith, Late ot Teachers ( vollege. 
Beautifully illustrated - - i A 


“The great merit of a work like this i is that. instead of repelling it | 
is sure to make the study of Latin more attractive to all young students, 
while stumulating the more ambitious among them to a desire to read 
more widely.” — Tie Nation. 


CICERO’S CATO MAIOR DE SENECTUTE 


Edited by Prask Ernest Rockwood, Professor of Latin, Bucknell University. 
Cloth - - - - - gocents 


ss Notable for its double notes, the scope of its introductions, and 
the convenience of its arrangement, Rockwood’s De Senectute seems to 
me to be the best edition of this single work now in the American 
market."—KARL P, HARRINGTON, University of North Carolina, 


HARKNESS’S LATIN TEXTS 


The presence, in Dr. Harkness’s Latin texts, of those subtle quali- 
ties which cause school books to “ wear well” is abundantly evidenced 
in the steadily growing popularity of these books. Dr. Harkness writes : 


Cloth, 


Mia a a al | lea 


all 


Providence, May 18, 1895. 
“The sales of my Latin Grammar and of my Series as a whole 

have been larger during the last three years than during any three 

successive years since they came from the press, and of these three 


either of the other two.” ALBERT HARKNESS. 


HARKNESS'’S NEW STANDARD LATIN GRAMMAR, = - 
HARKNESS’S EASY METHOD FOR BEGINNERS IN LATIN 
HAKKNESS’S COMPLETE COURSE FOR THE FIRST YEAR IN LATI s 4 


1.20 


Books sent, prepaid on receipt of prices. No larger list of the Classics than ours 
—none of a hig 1er order of excellence—none more varied. has ever been offered to 
the American public. Teachers of the Classics are cordially invited to consult this 
list and to correspond with us with reference to examination and introduction. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


trance requirements in Caesar.” —WILLIAM H. HOUGHTON, /'rofessor | 


- $1.50 


years the sales have been larger during the last year than during | 


$1.12 | 


Portland, Ore. 


| UNIVERSITY 


New York City— 


PUBLISHING CO 


| Gentlemen: 






I am in receipt of your fav or 
| of the third edition of GiLDERSLEEVE'’s LaTY 
|vised by Lodge. 


MAR re- 
I heartily welcome so valuable an addition 
to the standard authorities of Latin work in schools and col- 
leges. Even a hasty examination of it shows that, while it 
.|has retained all the excellences of the older work, it posses- 
| ses special features of its own; e. & the more accurate refer- 
/ence of examples and the index for the syntax of individual 
jauthors. While freely adopting the historical method which 
| recent investigations in Latin Syntax have rendered possible, 
the work at the same time shows a wise conservatism. It is 
a great misfortune for young students to be compelled to 
change their authorities. The great value of this Grammar 
lies in the fact that a student can degin Latin with it and yet 
find it invaluable in college work. A Latin Grammar that 
quotes from fifty aythors, covering the literature from 
Nevius to Gellius and Apuleius, may fairly be considered a 
grammar of the Latin ianguage. 





| (Signed) J. LEvERETT Moore, 


| Professor of Latin, Vassar College. 


Correspondence concerning our various publications ts cord- 


i'i9 | Zally invited. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43-47 E. Tenth Street, New York. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


I shali stay him no longer 

Than to wish, that if he be 

An honest Augler, the east wind 

May never blow when he goes a fishing. 


—WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
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Don’t fail to provide yourselves with 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


To perfect your vacation outfit. Their 


tough, smooth leads will please you. 


<_—S 


— 





== - 
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If not familiar with them mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents 
for samples worth double the money. 
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“From the Mat at the Door to ‘Old Glory’ | 


on the Flag Staff.” | 


| 
Every Requisute in School and Church Furnishing 
supplied by the 


MANHATTAN 


School and Church Furniture Works, 
No. 127 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





We manufacture Desks for Scholars, Teachers and 
Principals, Seating of various kinds, Work Berches 
tor Manual Training, Kindergarten Tables, also 
Pews, Pulpits, Altar Rails, and Cabinet Work ‘of all 
descriptions at our own factory which is the only 
one of the kind in New York City where the best 
skilled labor can be secured. 

We aiso have facilities for furnishing at bottom 
prices all other goods required in the complete fit- | 
ting out ot School and Church. 

Our goods are reliable ard guaranteed to be of 
the best material and workmanship. 





ge Formerly the Factory of Nath’l Johnson, | 
Established 1850. 23 | 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lantern.-, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 
Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Speciai Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furpn 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 


Mention this paper. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & ASIEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 











Established 1871. | 


Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successtul use ir. 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Scho°ls, 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., &c. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time without 
the aid of the human 

and. 

Sutisfactory Results 

Guaranteed. 


FRED. FRICK, Mifr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 


ERFECT 
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. ay 8 
| The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 


it makesa PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 


It is correetly named ; the nearest to perfection of 
anything of the kind I ever saw.” 
WILLARD F. HYDE, 
Schvol Commissioner 2d Dist., Franklin Co., N.Y 


All Stationers sell it. Price $1, sent, express 
paid, $1.25, SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


« MAIN \y/ ONDERFUL" 


MANIKIN. 

It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ ir 
proper position over the next. Plates printec 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
Loard, and bound mm cloth. Fifty thousand mam 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. It is just right forthe student. Price, $5 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, secure |s 
packed, complete with manual 








ntern 


made to order, 
We manufacture lantern slides 
from any of the 20,000 nega- 
tives in our stock and offer spe- 


cial opportunities to select sub- 


jects by sending unmounted 
photographs, made from the 


same negatives, for one to choose 
his subjects from. Circular re- 
garding the above sent on ap- 
plication. Complete Catalogues 
15 cents. Correspondence soli- 


cited. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


342 Washington St., BOSTON, IASS. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


athes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
~ DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


wre 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides. 
Only complete Science Factory in the West. 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
CHICAGO. 









ROCKFORD. ILL 


: 














| E, L,. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicagr. 










Vertical Practice Paper. 


GENERAL SCH 


Correspondence Solicited. Write for Samples, Prices, 


Nickel Clips for Exhibit Papers. 


Examination Papers. 
Pens for Vertical Writing. 


OOL SUPPLIES. 
and Estimates. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK. | 
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ers 


always Chaste, 
signs made to order in a few days. 
to see 
“school Journal." 


IPLOMAS, Certificates, etc., of the highest | 
grade furnished at a moderate cost toany kind 


chool, whether one or a thousand be required. 
in as you please, ornate as you please, but 
Artistic, Correct. 
If you want 


full-size werk send stamp and mention 


with Ames & Rollinson Company. 


Special de- 


Be wise To-day! There are 
others, but you take no risk in placing yeur ord- | or introduction. 





‘Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, 15-17 Eliot st. 


BOSTON. 





‘Don’t You Want 


a new, bright, sparkling singing 
k for your work this year 


| Song Treasures 
| Sallthat. Sample copy to any 


| eacher for 13 cents. Low terms 


E. I. KELLOGG & 00» 


61 EasT NINTH ST., N. 
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TERBROOK'S 


STESE EK. EP ESR S5.  ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 John St, ¥1 


No. 333. 


Giz 333. 


Standard School Numbe: s. 


444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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THE NEOGRAPH 





The new Stencil Process Printer will make 2,000 copies of a written 
or type-written original, Anyone can use it. 


Price, $10.00 up. 


us = DU PLICAT R An Improvement on 
¥ O ; the Simplex Printer. 
simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 copies from pen-written 


original, or 75 copies from typewriting. No washing required. 


Price $3.00 to $10.00. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 





CU SUPPLIES _ 
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NEW 
ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES 
menses SERIES MAPS 
{ ERASERS... KENDALL'S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 
} NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
a NEW NATIONAL 


READING CHARTS 





GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


> 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 14 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Best advantages for iearning conversation. Normal Course for teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ASBURY PARK, -. -  N. J. | AUDITORIUM, ~ CHICAGO, 


Most charming seasite loc tion. Cool and pleasant, 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 























ILL. 


Send for list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 


MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. 


February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of the 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. 


Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 





Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, CHICAGO. 
AND SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN tn 


Send for Catalogue. 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


East 14TH STREET, 
New Yor«,. 





THE NATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


We aim to have the best school possible 
and to get the ablest instructors. This 
costs more. The best is always most cost- 
ly, but, at the same time the cheapest. 
Send for sixty-four page circular giving all 
details of work, expense, etc. 

Address, 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS 
GLENS FALLS, N. ¥. 


00 
= 

Size of 
Pictures, 
3:Xx3} in. 
Weight of 
Camera, | 


21 02. 














THE BULLET. 


A roll film camera that hits the mark every time. 
It’s a repeater too; shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 


THE BULLET is fitted with our new automatic 
shutter. One button does it all—sets and releases 
the shutter and changes from time to instantaneous, 
Achromatic lens Handsome finish, 

An Illustrated Manual, free with every instru- 
ment, explains its ‘operation and tells how to finish 
the pictures—but “‘we do the rest” when you prefer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Camera Catalogue Free. 











ELE ESSER oo 
«pur NEW YORK. Reg 


* 127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 
BRANCHES : 
111 Madison St., Chicago 


708 Locust Street, 
St. Louis. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 








‘SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand are supplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 





The Lat Conserve of America. 
Pounded . Tourjée. Cart Fagrten, Director, 
Tilustrate Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t.. New York. 








PAYING THING fer Agents is our PHOTO 
«FAMILY RECORDS, OTHER PICTURER, 
PORTRAITS & FRAME...» adress port. i 15 


©. P. CORY. & OO. 41 & 45 Jeffers:.n &t.. © 





Susioal far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &: | 


WESF Trot, fev. ‘is26- 


Descrivtion and prices on applicatio 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


Best Grade Copper and Tin 
Sehool, College & Academy BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 











IJSE BARNES’ INK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 
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WALTER BAKER & GO, |2£:(s <5 
2°! rt eee << Kk | 
E i SES) 222i: ees 
The Largest Manufacturers of BBS 8 = 2o33, Ve 2 
PURE, HIGH GRADE a c€| PGS: = = 
W2 GocoasmiCHocoLaTEs |[:22| 22) ww SS | 
fe) eo On this Continent, have received Bs <2} z WS - 5 | 
mjd) HIGHEST AWARDS SE oe nee 
A A% ‘ from the great WANTED 
.. Industrial and Food a 
EXPOSITIONS $100 DOLLARS fe oor cueant way.” No | 


Make good use of yourtime. Take orders for 
sé 
wits THE COMPLETE COMPENDIUM (| 
many imitations ” 
jof the labels and wrappers on our OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE. | 
| goods, consumers should make sure ‘Lhe only Encyclopedia and Dictionary selling at | 
that our place of manufacture, 81.75. Yon’t fail to get a copy, just from press. | 


eos Depo ~ - hee Don't miss it. The quickest selling book out. Hand- | 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


ia .\\Caution: In view of the 


10c., to pay postage. AGENTS WanTED EVERYWHERE. 
F. OLDACH, Jr., 
Bible House, 54 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


J°8EPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 














l~ 






(4 
King of Bicycles. 


FINEST MATERIAL. 


SCIENTIFIC 
WORKMANSHIP. 














LIGHT, STRONG, 
SPEEDY, HANDSOTFIE. 

















SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


IMMIonNaARCH CycLe Co. 





Factory and Main Office:—Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. | 


BRANCHES:—New York, san Francisco, Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, 
Detroit, Toronto. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1895 
H. M. Puituips, Secretary. 

JANUARY 1, (895. 

Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. 








1851— 
Joun A. Hatt, President 
Assets $15,653,366.60. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing yOu, not an ‘* ESTIMATE” 
but a ‘‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 

Pa ene 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


I was born on the a ae aes in the year 


My Name is 





Address is 


————____ 


adlicestion 


i iy ( IN EUROPE AND AMERIGA. = necessary. Only a few hours work each | Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree. 


able remedy in existence for 
some outfit with full explanations free to teachers for prevent ing indigest i¢ yn and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 


from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excel- 
lent preventive of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphiet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, i. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 








Vacation 


It is advisable when going away from 


home to take with you a supply of 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Because, it isan antiseptic and a con- 
stant protection against contagion 

Because, it is soothing and healing and 
will allay itching and _ irritation 
caused by dust, perspiration, chaf- 
ing, prickly heat, insect pests, Sua 
burn, and ivy-poisoning. 


|Because, bathing and shampooing 


with this good tar soap is a 


Hygicnic Luxury 
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Teachers’ Examinations. 
A NEGLECTED POINT. 

It is a well-known fact that the weakest spot in the 
American school system is to be found in the manner 
in which teachers are chosen. The examinations which 
candidates have to undergo are far from offering a sat- 
isfactory guarantee as to their fitness for educating 
children. They are required to produce certificates of 
moral conduct. ‘This is a passably safe guarantee that 
they will make worthy companions for human beings ; 
that is all. They are asked to give proof of their schol- 
arship. Whether little or much is required to go 
through this ordeal, nothing more is shown than that 
the successful contestants possess as much, or a greater 
amount of knowledge than their pupils will be able to 
master in the time they are under their care. If nothing 
more were required, then a carefully selected num- 
ber of text-books could be chosen to take the place of 
the teacher. Fortunately many examiners go a step 
further and inquire also into the candidates’ knowledge 
of the history, theory, and practice of teaching. This 
is an important test, provided the examiners themselves 
are at home in the field of pedagogy. It will bring out 
whether the candidates have made a special preparation 
for school work and know how to teach. But spotless 
conduct and morality, liberal scholarship, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the different branches of pedagogy 
—essential as they are—are not yet a sufficient guaran- 
tee for a candidate’s fitness toteach school. Even add- 
ing a love of children and of the work of education, 
these higher essentials, the test still remains incom- 
plete. 

An illustration may help to make clear that a most im- 
portant point is overlooked in teachers’ examinations. 
There are many who have been for years devoted stu- 
dents of the history, theory, and practice of music ; they 
can give many pointers to composers, singers, pianists, 
organists, violinists, etc.; but they cannot compose any- 
thing beautiful themselves, neither would they be able 
to take part in the rendering of a grand opera, an ora- 
tarlo, or a symphony. 


Mere knowledge makes critics, but not artists. And 
teaching is an art, nothing less. True, there is 


a science of teaching, just as there is a science of 
music, of architecture, of poetry, of painting, and of 
sculpture. But teaching itself is an art. Hence it 


would seem only reasonable to inquire whether those 
who undertake to teach really possess the requisite 


skill, 


What Chief Consideration 


Shall Determine the Course of Study ? 
(CONTINUED.) 

Dr. Lazarus writes: “ Not the possession of knowl- 
edge, but the acquirement of the same is the choicest 
fruit of the school.” The school teachers of the past 
thought differently, and there are still many who have not 
gotten beyond their narrow horizon. Success in teach- 
ing was measured by the amount of knowledge piled up 
in the pupil’s memory for use at the periodical examina- 
tions. Arithmetical “short cuts” and other sleight-of- 
hand tricks intended to impart the facts prescribed by 
the course of study in the quickest and surest way 
found favor. It probably never occurred to the teach- 
ers that the school stands for something higher than 
to have the largest possible number of pupils pass the 
examinations and to push them from one class to an- 
other. Buta higher conception of the purpose of the 
school has gained supremacy. The effort put forth by the 
pupil in the acquisition of knowledye is counted far 
more valuable than the knowledge itself ; for it is this 
which builds up the mind, and mental development has 
been made the aim of instruction. There is, however, 
no better way of stimulating effort than appeals to the 
pupil’s interest and promotion of its growth, Thus 
by inscribing “cultivation of interest” upon its banner 
the school chooses an aim that provides for mental de- 
velopment and the acquisition of knowledge. For in- 
terest feeds on knowledge and elaborates it in such a 
way that the mind will clearly comprehend it, take full 
possession of it, and expand by means of it. 

But it is not sufficient that the mind merely grow and 
gain knowledge. The character is to be formed and 
to be made strong and beautiful. The future man is to 
love his neighbor as himself, to love his country and 
help promote the common weal, and to love his Creator. 
All this is provided for in the cultivation of a many- 
sided interest. 

Through the growth of his interest in truth the pupil 
will be stimulated to strive for clearness, definiteness, 
and certainty in the knowledge of physical and human 
nature in order to discover the laws that govern the 
world-all. His interest in the beautiful will give him a 
taste for art and good literature, and will develop and 
strengthen his appreciation of harmony and make him 
dislike all discord and ugliness in thought and expres- 
sion, and in the communication with man and nature, 
His interest in the good will impel him to draw nearer 
to the Fountain of all Goodness and strive to find a 
revelation of the real purpose of life. The many sided- 
ness of interest which instruction aims to cultivate, ac- 
cordingly, implies a broadening of the pupil's moral 
and religious snow/edge and insight and thus enables him 
to judge of what is good and evil, noble and beautiful. 
Through the penetration into the domains of truth, 
beauty, and goodness the foundation of conviction is 
laid in the mind. This conviction is the backbone of 
the character that education aims to build up. 

( Zo be concluded.) 











A Non-Evoluted Dodd. 


By F. P. STERLING, 


The reason “The Evolution of Dodd” became 
popular and still remains so is not because it touches 
on educational subjects, but because it discourses con- 
cerning the prodigal son. The human race looks on 
the good elder brother with indifference; but when 
the bad younger brother returns from his wander- 
ings it considers the killing of the fatted calf to be 
the right thing. But all the bad youth don’t reform— 
and it is concerning one of these I write. It is nota 
pleasant tale. 

Among the one hundred and forty pupils in the ad- 
vanced and high school classes in M— were a brother 
and sister—James and Fanny. Fanny was a girl of 
eighteen years, a bright, winsome girl, studious and 
alert, James was younger and bright enough naturally, 
How the meanest cur in the school-room could have a 
sister like Fanny was always a mystery to most people. 
But she was what she was,I concluded, for the same 
reason that saintly Philip Doddridge said he was what 
he was. The good minister said “ but for the grace of 
God I had been on the gallows; indeed one foot was 
on the step.” But Doddridge yielded to influences 
toward a higher life and that is what is the real grace of 
God. There were influences in M— to make asaint ora 
sinner of one. Fanny was in the house ; she wasamong 
girls whose sense of propriety keeps them doing many 
things laughed at by boys; the street and the saloon 
differentiated this son and daughter tremendously and 
fatally. Our high schools are ruined by the saloons. 

The difficulties in the solution of the problem pre- 
sented to me by James were realized more fully when 
I came to know his parents. His mother considered him 
as needful of her anxiety and care as if he had been a 
babe of a few weeks old; if he ate less beefsteak or 
drank less coffee at breakfast she was sure James was 
going to be sick and wanted the doctor called. His 
father was a bluff, rough man who despised this cod- 
dling, and his wife, too, in the most outspoken way. 
But like most hushands he found it was not easy to re- 
constitute a woman and eradicate her weaknesses ; so 
he settled down to let her pamper James as much as she 
would—revenging himself by cursing, in the saloon, the 
ways of women in general, but meaning his wife in par- 
ticular. Fanny followed her father’s lead and resented 
all coddling and earned his often repeated encomium, 
“Fan’s the girl that just suits me.” 

The pampering of James became apparent the first 
day ; he had an “ excuse”’ written by his mother asking 
him to come home at recess. I probably got four such 
during the week andthenI called atthe house. Mrs. L, 
was “‘so sorry that James was obliged to be out, but the 
poor boy was not at all well,’’ oceans of talk poured 
from voluble lips—the measles, the whooping cough that 
he had once had ; the dizziness, the headaches he now 
had were told to meas though I could be interested, 
but I was not; I was studying this woman and I felt 
that her motherly heart really believed her cold-blooded 
son to have a weak and broken down constitution, and 
that he only survived through her watchful care. 


On leaving the house I met the father, and on impart- 
ing the fact of James’ absence he burst into a rage and 
in loud tones informed me that, “That boy will go tothe 
devil and his mother will be to blame. I have told him 
to go to school and I'll tell him again, but he’ll make his 
mother believe anything.”’ Just what I was to do when 
the household was so divided was a puzzling problem. 
As James was in school the next morning I begged tim 
not to work on his mother’s sympathies, and tried to 
show it was mean and unmanly ; I thought I had suc- 
ceeded, but “excuses”’ came with regularity this week 
again and I had to accept them. Again I called at 
the house ; promises were made ana I departed encour- 
aged, but a promise to me was easily broken if James 
only said, “I don’t feel well enough to go.” 


Fanny came to my desk one morning and with tears 
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in her beautiful eyes told me things about her brother 
James that were startling. Having got away from schoo] 
with an “ excuse ” he would betake himself to a billiard 
saloon and spend his time in pushing the balls about, ip 
drinking beer and smoking cigars. 

“ Does your mother know this?” 

“ I have told her hundreds of times.” 

Another visit to Mrs. L. and a long talk ensued; and 
I left thinking she would force him to come regularly to 
school; I felt that by brightening up his intellect | 
stood a chance to make him despise the saloon. The 
next day he was totally invisible. Then I appealed to 
the father with a loud angry voice he declared, 

“He’s bound to be ruined and his mother is to blame: 
but I wash my hands of the whole business.” 

It was astrange complication that this poor, weak- 
kneed, over-coddled, tobacco-poisoned, beer-fuddled 
fellow should take a fancy to me; but he did. He de. 
clared I was the best teacher he had ever had and that 
he liked me immensely. But I could not lift him out 
of his degradation, for all that. The better class in the 
school despised him, and so he stood alone there ; the 
frequenters of the beer saloon evidently had him secure 
in their keeping. He would promise me to come to 
school in the afternoon as he presented his “ excuse” 
to go at the morning recess, but he would not put in an 
appearance. However he would be duly armed with 
an “excuse” the following morning, begging me to 
“‘excuse James’ absence as he had a sick headache.” 

It was plain enough to me that this boy was predes- 
tined to go to the bad unless he could be got away 
from home. I suggested this to Fanny, but she de- 
clared that James would run away unless he was put 
behind walls. 


Thus the years at M—ran on; I lost my interest in the 
boy, for he was always behind his class; always giving me 
ten times the trouble of any other pupil. Five or six 
years after I was in charge of one of the high schools 
of C., and was surprised bya visit from James. He 
had been in the city some months, was in a real estate 
office, he said, and had just heard where I was. But! 
knew the people in M— were not ignorant of my where- 
abouts, and I was suspicious that he had an object in 
hunting me up. Yes, it came out ; he wanted to borrow 
fifteen dollars, as his employer had gone out of town, 
and he had a two-weeks board bill to pay. I declined to 
make the loan, but that evening hunted up the real es- 
tate man whose name he gave, and learned that he had 
been discharged two weeks before. 

Months passed and I met James again; it wasina 
large depot, and he was with two older men whose looks 
I did not like ; they were of the type one sees in saloons, 
clearly marked, but not easily described. He was wait- 
ing for friends, he said, and we had quite a talk; I 
could not but see he possessed native talent; his words 
were well-chosen, his manner such that only a youth 
coming from a good family would possess. “Ina 
broker’s office ” was his description of his employment. 
I saw he did not want to talk about his business or him- 
self. There had been a railroad disaster and he talked 
about it until train time came. 

A year and more elapsed and my eye was caught by 
an item in the morning paper in which his name 0c 
curred. There had been a fight among some gamblers, 
and he had received a stab from some unknown person, 
and had been taken to the hospital. I enclosed the 
slip to a friend in M at once. The same paper 4 
week later contained a short notice of his death. 

The street and the saloon had been too much for this 
boy. The school could not make headway against 
them. Against weak and inefficient mothers and indil- 
ferent fathers, it may, but not always against wily, cor 
rupted companions that haunt the saloon ; and then the 
saloon with its attractions—the saloon is organised fot 
evil, as a school and a church are organized for good ; 
against these when the home is not with the teacher he 
battles in vain. 
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Study of the Continents. VIII. 


By M. Ipa DEAN. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. (Concluded.) 


Great Britain, comprising England, Scotland, and Wales, is 
the very heart of the British empire. Of these divisions notice 
that England is nature’s favored child. Lest the winds and 
storms of the north be too severe, Scotland with her mountains 
must shield her, and on the west Ireland and Wales must protect 
England from the excessive moisture of the winds from the 
Atlantic. While rich plains with a slight but gradual ascent, 
crossed by many rivers, hills for the storing ot vast mineral 
wealth, and many excellent harbors are England’s. 

Rivers.—As there are no lofty mountains or great plains, the 
land has no long or powerful rivers, but, nevertheless, the streams 
such as they are, are very important to the drainage manu- 
facturing and commercial interest of the country. Notice that 
the rivers divide themselves into three groups—those that seek 
the North sea; the English channel, and the Irish sea, and that 
the water-shed lies much nearer to the western than to the east- 
ern coast, hence the rivers that empty into the North sea are 
larger than those of the west, while those of the south are very 
short. Call attention to the Thames the chief river of Great 
Britain; the Humber, which carries the waters of the Trent, 
Ouse, and many others to the sea ; the Tyne which flows through 
the coal beds; the Severn, largest river of the West, and its 
tributary, the Avon, made famous by Shakespeare; the Mersey, 
with its famous Liverpool docks. Many of the rivers are con- 
nected by canals and thus bountiful nature, aided by man’s ingen- 
uity, has made England blossom like the rose. 

Harbors.— Look at the harbors about Great Britain; Plymouth 
and Falmouth each large enough to hold a navy; at the Firth of 
of Clyde and the Firth of Tay, wood and iron handy, hence what 
excellent opportunities for building the ships for which the Scotch 
are so famous. Notice the many other inlets that penetrate 
Scotland and threaten to separate it into many parts. 

It is to Great Britain's coast, and, to the fact, that the greatest 
distance any place is from the sea does not exceed 70 miles, that 
the British owe their power onthe sea. These waters have made 
the people great ship-builders, a nation of sailors, navigators, and 
traders; and the love of adventure has led them into every part 
of the globe, and won for them, the status of the greatest mari- 
time power of the world; and just think we, little we, then, with 
an insignificant but plucky and daring navy were able to whip 
this great navy in the war of 1812, and to-day this mighty and 
vast British empire respects our land, and, although our country 
is the youngest nation, yet it ranks as one of the greatest powers 
of the world, and has every prospect of becoming the greatest 
power that ever the sun has looked down upon. 

Minerals.—Besides the admirable situation for commerce, 
Great Britain owes much of her power to rich beds of tin, coal, 
and iron. It was the tin which first attracted civilized. man 
to this land. In the days when Carthage, Greece, and Italy, 
were flourishing countries, inhabited by civilized man, adorned 
with magnificent palaces and temples, England was the home of 
savage man and was covered with immense forests and swamps. 
The Phoenicians, brave sailors, and great traders, had need of 
large supplies of tin, and when they visited these islands for it, 
they spoke of them as the Tin islands, But most important of 
all are the vast beds of iron from which machinery and many 
fine implements are made, and the great coal beds, that furnish 
the life power to the machinery. These minerals have made 
Great Britain the great factory of the world. 

Commerce--Great Britain's excellent geographical position, 
the vast manufacturing interests, the dense population, which 
must be fed and clothed, fill the seas with vessels laden with 
goods. Study the various ports that are connected with Great 
Britain. Her commerce is greatest with the United States. 
What are the exports ard imports that pass from Great Britain 
tothe United States, British India, France, Australia, Canada, 
etc.? Why did England take so great an interest in our late 
Civil war? 

Citées.— Discuss London, thoroughly, the largest city of the 
world, its famous buildings, the Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster Abbey, St Paul's cathedral, the Tower, and the British 
museum, famous throughout the civilized world; Liverpool, the 
second city, with its miles ot magnificent docks; Manchester and 
its ship canal; Glasgow, and its great ship yards; Edinburgh 
with its flourishing universities, etc. 

/reland.—Just a glimpse at beautiful but unfortunate, rainy, 
neglected Ireland. So situated as to catch the warm, wet winds 
from the Atlantic, which keep it beautifully green but very wet. 

Immense bog-lands tell the tale of poor drainage. Coal is not 
abundant, peat is used for fuel and manufacturing is not a suc- 
cess. Too wet for any crops but potatoes, oats, and flax, so that 
the land is best adapted to the raising of cattle. Poor in rivers 
—but one, the Shannon, that is navigable to any extent. It is as 
though Dame Nature after dropping this beautiful emerald in the 
Atlantic had gone off and forgotten to return and polish her. 
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Notwithstanding the many disadvantages, Dublin, the capital, is 
one of the most flourishing cities of Europe, and Belfast is known 
throughout the world for its linens. 

History.—As the United States and the British isles are more 
closely related commercially and historically than any other 
nations; as our language, literature, laws, ideas of justice and 
customs are the same and as our early life was closely iaterwoven, 
their history in a measure is ours, and we should know those 
events which have made the insignificant Tin islands the seat of 
the great British empire. 

Britain,—\t was Julius Cesar, who first gave this land the 
lasting name of Britain. When in Gaul, now France, he saw the 
white cliffs of the opposite shore, which the Gauls called “ The 
White Sand,” and heard of the inhabitants. Eager for conquest 
and new glories, Czsar landed and after a severe struggle, con- 
quered, and named the land Britain because the inhabitants 
painted or stained their bodies blue. 

For 500 years the Romans held this land. Agriculture flour- 
ished and the Britons became as children knowing not self gov- 
ernment and defence, for the Romans would not allow them to 
carry or use warlike weapons. Traces of the Roman civiliza’ion 
are found to day in the remains of walls, roads, money, pottery, 
and armor. 

Anglo-Saxon.—\n order to understand this common term, the 
children must know of the invasion of the Angles and Saxons. 
When the Romans were called home from Briton about 450 A. D., 
the Picts, a savage tribe living in Scotland, and the Scots, an- 
other fierce tribe living in Ireland, whom the Romans never sub- 
dued, swept down upon the poor defenceless Britons, killing, 
robbing, and laying waste their lands. The Britons, unaccus- 
tomed to self-defence, cried for help and the Saxons came will- 
ingly at the call, and drove out the Picts and the Scots. Seeing 
that the land was fertile the Saxons concluded to stay and keep 
what they had fought to protect. 

Have the children notice very carefully upon their maps the 
land between the Rhine and the Elbe, the home of the Saxons ; 
look for Angelm, in the south of Schleswig, in this angle lived 
another tribe called Angles or Engles. Find Jutland and Den- 
mark the home of the Jutes and the Danes. Soon these tribes 
came pouring into Britain, establishing many petty kingdoms 
and crowding the Britons into Wales. But the Angles and the 
Saxons are the strongest. and Britain is known as the land of the 
Angles and Saxons. Hence the word Anglo-Saxon probably, 
first used to distinguish the Saxons of England from the Saxon 
of Germany. After many wars in 827, a union of the many 
kingdoms was effected, and Egbert was proclaimed king, and 
the land is now known as Engla-land = Eagland we say. 

Alfred the Great, Egbert’s grandson, was England's first 
great king. Alfred ‘described himself as rex Angol-Saxonum. 
He is worthy of study as he was the “ Founder of the English 
monarchy,” and is said to be “the most perfect character in 
history.” He, like Charlemagne, was wise and judicious, and did 
all that was possible to promote and diffuse education. Laws 
were improved and enforced, crimes punished, schools estab- 
lished so that under his rule England took a great stride forward. 
Ask the children for stories of Alfred, of his winning the book, 
a prize that his mother offered to the one who should first learn 
to read; of the scolding he, the king, received in the hut for let- 
ting the cakes burn, This story will please and impress Alfred's 
troubles with the Danes. Study Alfred's character and he will 
be found strong, yet gentle; good, but not weak ; patient, endur- 
ing; possessing both energy and courage ; a brave soldier yet an 
earnest student ; a lover of law, justice, freedom, truth; poetical 
yet practical. His first thought the welfare of his people, what 
wonder then that the land flourished. 

Norman England.—l\n the study of France we learned of the 
Northmen who, in France, became Normans, and these for 
years had longed to seize England, and as they wanted but an 
excuse to claim the land it soon came, and England was trans- 
formed. These powerful conquerors reduced the Saxons to the 
condition of serfs. The Normans, claimiog all the positions of 
honor and trust, seized whatever was fairest and best and indel- 
ibly stamped the land with their power and presence. Great 
changes were made not only in the government, but on the very 
face of the land itself. Forests were made, the architecture 
advanced and noble and magnificent buildings took the place of 
humbler ones. This Norman conquest was the foundation of 
the powerful aristocracy as it exists to-day and it was also the 
beginning of the rivalry between England and France. Trade 
and commerce increased, literature and religion received new life. 
The language at court is Norman French, while the Saxon is the 

language of the lowly. The Normans were more refined and 
artistic than the Saxons, who hated yet admired their splendid 
conquerors. Without the Norman, “ England would have been 
mechanical. not artistic; brave, not chivalrous; the home ot 
learning, not of thought.” Help the children to understand how 
in the course of time these two races are absorbed. The Norman 
never became a Saxon, nor did the Saxon become Norman, but 
the union of the steady, industrious, impassive, resolute, prudent, 
dogged, mechanical Saxon with the quick, fiery, impulsive, daring, 
enthusiastic, brighter Norman produced a new, finer, nobler race 
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—the English who have “made the England of history, the 
England of great scholars, and soldiers and sailors, the England 
of great men and women, of books and ships and gardens and 
pictures and songs.” 

Let the children read of the Battle of Hastings, which gave 
England’s destinies to the Normans. Compare William the 
Conqueror, the perfect type of Norman, the very embodiment 
of strength and indomitable will who was able, not onlv to plan 
great enterprises, but to carry them out in spite of all obstacles, 
with Alfred the Great, the perfect type of Saxon. Teach them 
how important was the Domesday book that William had com- 
piled. Give them stories of the ‘ New Forest;” of the death of 
his son William Rufus; of the ringing of the curfew. 

History-makers.—England has had many rulers, good and 
bad, but we have space merely to note those, whose deeds have 
influenced most her history. Perhaps no ruler ever gave to a 
country a more valuable bit of paper than King John, whose 
character is too vile to study. it is sufficient to know of him, 
that he broke every law of man and God with pleasure. But 
good came to England from the rule of this tyrant in the Magna 
Charta, “the groundwork of English liberty,” and established 
firmly two great principles—* that no man should suffer arbitrary 
imprisonment ;” and “no tax should be imposed without the 
consent of the council of the nation.” 

Edward I., the English Justinian, conquered Wales and upon 
his infant son the title “ Prince of Wales” was conterred, and 
ever since this title has been borne by the eldest son of the sov- 
ereign of England. Stories of the renowned Wallace, and the 
famous Robert Bruce will impress Scotland’s troubles and heroes. 
Also stories of the Black Prince, son of Edward III., whose motto 
“Ich dien” (I serve) and crest of three white feathers has since 
been the motto and crest of each Prince of Wales. 

Touch upon Henry V., and the memorable battle of Agincourt 
which gave France to England. (Read Henry V.— Shakespeare.) 

Read of Joan of Are, the heroine, who regained Francé from 
the English. The children should understand something of the 
struggle that for years had been going on between the ecclesi- 
astical and civil power and, finally, of the quarrel of Henry VIIL., 
that old Bluebeard of history, with the Pope, over his divorce 
from Catharine of Spain, which resulted in the separation of the 
Church of England from Rome. 

Read “Henry VII,” Shakespeare—particularly Cardinal 
Wolsey’s speeches. Let your pupils learn the following lines, 
and they will be eager to know more of Wolsey: 


Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be ¢hy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s P ; ; ‘ 
P ‘ . . : O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


Under the reign of Edward VI. England rapidly became Pro- 
testant. But with the reign of “ Bloody” Mary came a violent 
reaction and many Protestant leaders were beheaded, and Calais, 
the last place England held in France, was lost. Poor, unfor- 
tunate, bigoted Mary! Would you sympathize with her ?—then 
read ‘‘Queen Mary” by Tennyson. 

Study Queen Elizabeth and her glorious reign. Under her rule 
the Roman Catholic power in England was completely broken ; 
England flourished ; commercial power with India was estab- 
lished ; expeditions are sent to America; the naval power is ad- 
vanced and by the defeat of the Spanish Armada, the undisputed 
power of Spain is broken and England is regarded as one of the 
leading nations of the world. And the reign of Elizabeth is 
famous for its statesmen, scholars, and navigators, among which 
pre-eminently stand Shakespeare, Bacon, Spenser, Sir Francis 
Drake, Raleigh. Ask the children to read Sir Francis Drake and 
Raleigh, by G. M. Towle. 

Elizabeth is succeeded by James I., and England and Scotland 
are united. The Bible is translated into English. Colonies are 
planted in Virginia and Massachusetts. 

Let the children read of the establishment of the Common- 
wealth and Cromwell the Protector, and compare England under 
the Puritans, with the land under the restoration when Charles 
II. is restored to the throne. Interest them in James II., who 
tried so hard to re-establish the Catholic religion in England and 
“ The Glorious Revolution of 1688,” as it is called in English 
history. Pupils should know of King William’s war, Queen 
Anne’s, or the ‘“‘ War of the Spanish Succession,” and of King 
George's or the “ War of the Austrian Succession,” as the effect 
of these wars was felt here in America; also of George III., as 
during his reign England lost the “ 7Azrteen Colonies” and the 
great United States was born, the nation that will yet deprive 
England of much of her power. During the reign of George IIL, 
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the longest in English history, England advanced greatly in com- 
merce, science, useful arts, and literature. Among the great 
writers of this day, we find the names of Samuel Johnson, the 
author of the English dictionary; the historians Gibbon and 
Hume, and many of our best loved poets, viz.: Young, Gray, 
Burns, Cowper, Byron,Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott, 
Then, too. we must remember that it was during the reign of 
George III., when the great French Revolution occurred, also 
the “ Peninsula War,” and our own “ War of 1812,” and the 
downfall of Napoleon. 

During the reign of Victoria, England’s present sovereign, the 
land has made great progress. Ask the children to look up the 
chief events of her reign. Let them discuss the question “ Eng. 
land’s future, and the future of her colonies.” 

Upon the wall, in some convenient place, where all may see 
hang a list of England’s possessions. Encourage the children to 
be on the lookout for incidents that pertain to these possessions, 
When, where, and how acquired ? Of what value are these de- 
pendencies to the British, and what have the British done for 
them in return? Another excellent plan is to ask some one to 
prepare an account of Gibraltar, another of Malta, etc. 

Children will find ‘A Child’s History of England” by Chas, 
Dickens and “ Boy Travelers in Great Britain and Ireland,” by 
T. W. Knox; also *“‘ Zigzag Journeys in the British Isles,” by H. 
Butterworth, not only instructive, but interesting. While adults 
will be pleased with 

“‘ History of the English People,” by Green, John R. 
“Outline History of England,” by Joy, J. R. 

“ History of England,” by Macaulay, T. B. 

“Story of Ireland,” by Lawless, Emily. 

“Story of Scotland,” by Mackintosh, John. 

“Story of Australasia,” by Tregarthen, Greville. 


- 
What to See in Paris, I. 


By FLORENCE BLANCHARD, 


No city in the world has undergone so many and so great 
changes as the gay capital of France. Many landmarks have 
been destroyed to make new Paris. A very few old buildings 
such as Notre Dame, the Sainte Chapelle, and the Hotel de Cluny 
tell us of its past architectural glories. The archeologist has pre- 
served for us on paper memorials of the former city. The old 
castle of the Louvre is represented by an outline in white stone 
traced in the pavement of a quadrangle. The very last tower of 
the wall of Philip Augustus has long since disappeared and the 
grim fortress of the Bastile has utterly vanished from its site, and 
is known to modern Parisians as a stopping place for omnibuses. 
The ruins of the Tuileries have disappeared living only in a little 
study by Meissonier. Every year it becomes less profitable to 
visit Paris in ignorance of its past history. The atmosphere of 
Paris is not filled with the spirit of the past as in Rome. You 
must woo her. 

The island which is crowned by the towers of Notre Dame and 
the spire of the Sainte Chapelle has no natural beauty—it is man- 
made —but every inch of it has a history. ; 

Here was situated the ancient Gallo Roman city of Lutetia, 
around which a wall of defence was built inthe year5 A.D, The 
town was not absolutely confined to the island, as important 
buildings arose outside to the southward. 

Two great Roman palaces were built-—one on the island where 
the Palais de Justice now stands and the other on the mainland. 
The latter was of vast dimensions. The west end of it was in 
what is now the garden of the Hotel de Cluny. During the mod- 
ern alterations of the Palais de Justice, the foundations of the old 
palace were laid bare and some painted decorations were found, 
a specimen of which they were able to remove from the wall and 
which is now preserved in the museum of the Hotel de Cluny. 
The gardens of that old palace are now covered by the buildings 
of the Préfecture de Police. 

The south side of Notre Dame is built upon the Roman 
wall which it follows irregularly. The Forum is supposed to have 
occupied ground under the present barracks of the Republican 
Guard. 

Nobody knows who built the great palace to the south which 
bears the name of the Emperor Julian and has long been called 
Les Thermes. The great room which used to be the frigidarium 
of the baths is one of the most impressive Roman remains to be 
seen outside of Italy. Besides what remains of the baths, taree 
rooms belonging to the ancient palace are still in existence, and 
are used as a part of the Cluny museum The Hotel de Cluny !s 
a beautiful medieval building almost the only important one of 
its kind remaining that is any better than a fragment--a gem 11 
itself containing 1100 objects of artistic and historic interest. 

Only the churches are left standing on the island in the city— 
Notre Dame and the Sainte Chapelle. The little crowd of churches 
which clustered around Notre Dame in the middle ages are all 
gone. The present Notre Dame was begun in 1161 under the 
auspices of Pope Alexander III. and in a 1185 mass was said at the 
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high altar. The great west front of the church is one of the chief 
architectural glories of France. A few of her fine old doors with 
the original iron work of the 12th and 13th centuries have been 
preserved. The common people used to believe that it was the 
devil himself who helped the smith, as he wrought, in exchange 
for his soul, as mere unaided human skill was considered unequal 
to such a task. In olden times, all persons of high or low degree 
were married at the door of the church. In1559, when Elizabeth 
of France, daughter of Henry II., married Pailip II. king of Spain, 
Eustace du Bellay, bishop of Paris, went to the door of Notre 
Dame, where the marriage ceremony was performed, says the 
French ceremonial, according to the custom of our holy mother 
the church. Here, also, Napoleon and Josephine were crowned 
Emperor and Empress. ‘To-day, the tide of fashion has crossed 
the river to the Madeleine, and only a few comparatively worship 
at its altars. 

The most interesting portion of the Palais de Justice is the 
Sainte Chapelle which was built by St. Louis as a repository for 
precious relics of the Saviour and the Saints. The lower part of 
the Palais fronting on the Seine is the old “* Conczergerze” in which 
Marie Antoinette was confined for seventy-five days. The cell 
occupied by her has been turned into a chapel. Near by is the 
cell of Robespierre. The hall of the Girondists is now the prison 
chapel. 

y ol the river rise the towers of the Louvre. Its early his- 
tory is unknown. The first historic notice we have of it is in the 
seventh century when Dagobert kept his horses and hounds there. 
Philip Augustus made it a strong military fortress. Charles V. 
brightened and embellished it and turned it into a royal residence. 
The Galerie Medicis contains the paintings by Rubens, ordered 
by Marie de Medicis in 1620 for the Luxembourg, and illustrat- 
ing the history of the Louvre. 

Days may be spent in the galleries of the Louvre and every 
American teacher owes it to her country to carry home with her 
as much of the spirit of art as she can absorb from the old mas- 
ters to work as leaven among the children of our nation. We 
need it! 

Between the gardens of the Tuileries and the Louvre is the 
Place du Carrousel so-called from a kind of equestrian ball given 
there by Louis 1V. in 1662. 

In this place the great Napoleon held the weekly reviews of the 
Old Guard. The Arc de Triomphe du Carrousel is an imitation 
of the Arch of Severus at Rome and commemorates the victories 
of Napoleon in 1805 and 1806, It was formerly the principal 
entrance to the Tuileries. Now, it is far too small for its sur- 
roundings. The Arc was originally crowned by the ancient 
Quadrlga from the portal of St. Mark’s in Venice, which was re- 
turned to that city by the Emperor Francis in 1814. 

The palace of the Tuileries was burned by the Communards in 
1871. The ruins, which stood for twelve years, were finally re- 
moved in 1883. The only parts extant are the wings which con- 
nected it with the Louvre. The history of the palace is import- 
ant. 

It was built by Catherine de Medicis in 1564, that she might 
have a palace for herself near the Louvre, in order that she might 
still influence her weak son Charles 1V. Henri 1V. liked the 
Palace. Louis XV. lived there in his minority. Louis XVL., 
Charles X., and Louis Philippe have also lived there. Both Na- 
poleons liked it. The religious marriage of Napoleon I, and 
Josephine was here celebrated in the chapel. The Empress Eu- 
genie was its last inhabitant and she fled September 4, 1870. It 
was there the news of Maximilian’s fate was brought—a dark day 
for Napoleon I1I., for then his star of good fortune seemed to set. 

Opposite the facade of the Louvre is the church of St. Germain 
L’Auxerrois—founded in the time of Charlemagne, but in its pre- 
sent form erected between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries. It 
was by the bell of this church that the signal was given for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Near this church is the Tour de St. Jacques erected in 1508-22 
—a relic of the church St. Jacques de la Boucherie which formerly 
gave sanctuary to murderers. The church was pulled down in 
1789 and sold. It is the finest tower in Paris and well worth 
climbing for the view of the city it gives. 

Just a step from the Louvre across the Rue de Rivoli is the old 
Palais Royal which was once the favorite rendezvous of visitors 
to Paris. But times have changed. The palace of Cardinal 
Richelieu has ceased to be the favorite rallying place and under 
its arcades the chief objects to attract attention are the quantities 
of vulgar ar.d cheap jewelry to be seen. 

A drive across the Seine brings us tothe Champ de Mars, the 
theater of so many historical scenes. Here the festival of the 
Supreme Being was celebrated. Next came the Festival of Feder- 
ation in the presence of 300,000 spectators. A throne was erected 
near the military school, whereon sat poor Louis XVI. Tally- 
tand said mass and Lafayette rode about on a white horse. 

In 1815, another crowd gathered for the “ Champ de Mars” 
(June 1st), the month of Waterloo. It was the last imperial cere- 
mony of the First Empire. When Napoleon laid aside the imperial 
mantle that day, nothing remained for him but a fortnight of 
tough life as a soldier —a crushing defeat—a wretched exile and a 
miserable death. 
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Close by rises the Gilded Dome of Les Invalides—the tomb 
of Napoleon I. Inthe middle of the circular space under the 
dome is a great sarcophagus of polished red Russian granite and 
twelve colossal statues under the parapet all turning their grave 
faces towards the center. They represent the twelve Victories 
whose names have resounded through the world. In the places 
between them are sheaves of standards taken in battles. In the 
red sarcophagus lies the body of Napoleon—* the most selfish, the 
most culpably ambitious, the most cynically unscrupulous of men, 
and the pity of it all is that had he died an honorable and unsel- 
fish man he would never have received such a tomb, and the 
world would never have heard his name. 

The Pantheon, near the Luxembourg— is a much finer building. 
This tomb of great men has had a varied history from the time it 
was begun in 1764 by Louis XV. till it was finished in 1790 asa 
church, In 1791, the convention converted it into a memorial 
temple. Then came the restoration in 1806, effacing the inscrip- 
tion “ Aux Grands Hommes, la Patrie reconnatssante”’ and re- 
establishing the altars and the dedication to St. Geneviéve. An- 
other Revolution in 1830 again made it atemple. In 1851, it was 
again consecrated by Louis Napoleon to please the clergy. In 
1885 it was secularized for the obsequies of Victor Hugo. The 
inscription to great men still remains—the clerical party has placed 
across on top of the pediment and splendid altars within the 
building—and the republican government has paid for mural 
paintings of religious subjects. Here is some of the fine work of 
Puvis de Charannes and a maynificent painting by Jean Paul 
Laurens. This building was the headquarters of the insurgents 
of June, 1848, and one of the chief strongholds of the Commun- 
ards in 1871. 

The Palace of the Luxembourg close to the Pantheon is now the 
seat of the senate. It resembles the palaces of Florence and par- 
ticularly the Court of the Pitti Palace; the ancestral home of 
Marie de Medicis, for whom the Luxembourg was built or begun 
in 1615. The gardens are filled with statues of famous French- 
men, The museum contains the works of living artists. 

A few steps away is the imposing church of St. Sulpice about 
the size of Notre Dame, though authorities differ on that point. 
Its chief artistic attraction is the chapel of Holy Angels which 
contains three large mural paintings by Eugéne Delacroix. The 
music of its choir is well-known. 

The church of the Madeleine, like the Pantheon and Des Inva- 
lides, is one of the principal Renaissance buildingsin Paris. Ex- 
ternally it resembles a Corinthian temple. Within you see, to the 
extreme, French decoration in marbles, gilding, and mural paint- 
ings. It was begun as a church and finished as such, though 
Napoleon I, intended to dedicate it as a temple to the memory of 
La Grande Armée. The Madeleine is the fashionable church of 
Paris. 


* 
Bookkeeping in the Public Schools. 


By E, G. LANTMAN, 


A universal complaint made by business men concerning the 
pupils in our schools, whom they often employ, is that they great- 
ly lack in the practical application of what they are supposed to 
know, and that they have too little knowledge of bookkeeping, or 
accounts even. It is strongly felt by the business world in gen- 
eral that a// boys and girls who remain in school until the age of 
fourteen or sixteen, should have an ordinary knowledge of book- 
keeping. 

The study of bookkeeping affords the student an opportunity 
for the application of language’in the arrangement of accounts ; 
also arithmetic and writing ; it teaches the importance of accuracy 
and conciseness, and brings him in touch, to quite an extent, with 
the actual business life, concerning which, by the way, the teacher 
in many instances knows too little. Teachers should always bear 
in mind that their occupation broadens into many, in the lives of 
their pupils, and that the element termed business plays a very 
important part. 

The ability and adaptation so prevalent among the Germans in 
regard to commercial Ilfe is a striking illustration of the effect and 
value of such training in their schools. 

A few brief suggestions in regard to teaching bookkeeping : 

1. Talk of simple transactions with some familiar business 
firms, taking into consideration both parties to the account ; thus 
laying the foundation for doudle entry bookkeeping from the very 
start. 

2. Consider the topic ‘‘ Accounts and Bills,” found in any prac- 
tical arithmetic, as a supplement to the talks given. 

3. Place a journal ruling on the blackboard ; develop the zdea 
of the same, also the disposition of various simple accounts in it. 
Study well the v¢/atzon and significance of accounts. 

4. Take the work of the ledger in the same way, after which 
use blanks, or foolscap paper properly ruled. Any auxiliary books 
could be commenced in the same manner, Text-books and blanks 
should be used by both the pupils and teacher. 

5. Great care should be exercised in the development of the 
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principles of bookkeeping, using blank forms merely as a means ; 


principle first, then the form, The criticisms so often heard, 


that “ Bookkeeping as taught in the schools is not practical nor 
applicable ” comes from the fact that form not prénczple, has been 
emphasized ; thus when a new form is seen it is not recognized. 
Not so, if the fundamental principles are thoroughly taught, for 
these are ever the same. The zdea of subject or predicate of a 
sentence is developed and the child is able to select the same from 
any sentence. Why is not the same true of bookkeeping ? 

This subject is not, as is commonly supposed, difficult to teach 
nor to-understand ; it is interesting too and popular with a class, 
and has a decided disciplinary value; it should be known by every 
teacher and taught in all our common schools. Teaching in any 
of the branches can be made more effective when the teacher has 
a practical knowledge of business methods, 

Four or five thirty-minute recitations each week during the 
eighth or ninth year in school will enable a boy or girl to get a 
substantial and useful knowledge of double entry bookkeeping, 
and thus an initial step into business life, which will prove inval- 
uable. I would also recommend that the study of this subject, in- 
cluding various business forms, commercial law, etc., be contin- 
ued inthe high schools and academies in an offzonal business 
course. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


r 
Longitude and Time. 


By W ALTER C, GAYHART. 


After bringing out the fact that the angular distance around a 
point is 360 degrees, and that there are 360 degrees of longitude 
around the earth on any plane cutting the earth’s axis, and that 
the sun apparently passes completely around the earth once in 
every 24 hours or over 15 degrees in every hour, draw upon the 
board large enough to be distinctly seen by the whole class the 
following diagram requiring each scholar to copy same in his 
note-book. 
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The distance between the radial lines is in each case ,'; of the 
circumference of a circle and represents the distance the sun 
passes over in one hour. Passing westward, note that the time 
becomes one hour earlier for each 15 degrees and that when the 
international date line is reached the day of the week becomes 
the one next following that, ordinarily, upon which the calcula- 
tion was begun. , 

By a discussion and study of the diagram the pupils will be 
led to tell for themselves the hour, and day of the week for any 
point on the earth’s surface. They will be led to understand 
thoroughly why one apparently gains «r loses a day in crossing 
the Pacific ocean, accordingly as he may cross to the eastward 
or westward, 

The diagram may be made to form the basis for numerous in- 
structive and interesting exercises in the grammar grade. 

Austin, Nev. 
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A New Field Wide Open. 


By A. T. SEYMOUR. 


When Ezra Cornell gave his wealth to establish the university 
which bears his name, he gave utterance to the famous words: 
“*T would found an institution where any person can find instruc- 
tion in any study.” That ideal is being realized in not only that 
institution, but in all the great educational institutions. But 
there are those who from various causes will never enjoy these 
advantages. This vast majority must derive their ideas from the 
newspaper and from deSultory reading,‘knowing little of literature 
and travel, and hence caring little for such things. 

The Chautauqua system has brought good reading to the 
homes of many who have the leisure and means to pursue read- 
ing courses at home. The University Extension Courses have 
brought the college professor to the homes of the people; but, 
with all these advantages, there yet remains a wide field. How 
shall that large element of the people be reached who know 
nothing of the good things which the educated enjoy? Now 
that New York has placed the material for illustrated lectures in 
the hands of every teacher in the state who will take the 
trouble to send for them, how can he or she fill in the spare time 
more pleasantly and profitably than by giving a course of free 
lectures to the people? All that is necessary is to send to the 
nearest superintendent for the stereopticon and views, which to- 
gether with a written lecture will be sent free, except expenses of 
transportation. 

If other lectures are needed. they may be rented, or, what is 
far better, they may be secured by exchanging lectures with 
other teachers. Suppose each teacher owns one set of views. 
He can have the advantage of all the sets owned by the different 
teachers by a system of exchange. If A owns a set of sixty views 
on geology ; B owns a set on botany; C on astronomy; D on 
physiology, etc, each of these teachers A, B, C, D, etc., can 
give four or more lectures. Or A may give his special lecture in 
the schools of B, C, D, and B, C, and D can give their special 
lectures in his school. Thus each teacher by the smallest 
amount of effort can have the advantage of a large number of 
lectures. Women may hesitate to take the platform or pulpit, 
but they should be glad to give an occasional lecture to their 
schools. The coming year should see courses of free (absolutely 
free) lectures in every town large enough to have a post-office, 

[In this connection attention is called to the advertisements of 
stereopticans, lantern-slides, photographs, etc., in the present 
number. The use of the stereoptican in rooms has been dis- 
cussed in THE JOURNAL from time to time. Other articles will 
soon appear.— ED. | 


¥ 
Questions and Answers. 


1. Is it best for boys and girls to have separate playgrounds? 2. And 
should they have recess at different times? 3. Is it not a rule, in the 
United States to separate the sexes at intermissicns ? 4. Recommend a 
good text-book on mental arithmetic, and on psychology. A. R 

1. Separate playgrounds. 2. If each have a playground then 
they can take recess at the same time, otherwise not. 3. They may 
meet in the school-room at noon intermission, under the eye of 
the teacher, but not play together in the yards. Parents in send- 
ing their children to school rightly object to promiscuousness ; 
they do not want their daughters to be in the society of all who 
come to the school; in the school-room the teacher can aid this 
exclusiveness, but not in the yards if they play together. Al this 
is on the supposition that you have both sexes in your school- 
room. 4. Write to publishers whose addresses may be found in 
the advertising columns. 

Give a method of teaching children to pronounce the articles a and fhe. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Join the article to the following word and pronounce as an un- 
accented syllable of that word, as thegreen, akoy, theapple, anel- 
ephant, anox, adesk. Mingle a number of these combinations 
with such words as again, about, away, afar, amid, among, al- 
other, anneal, annex, announce, annoy, annul, antenne, anticipate, 
antipodes, etc., and drill. (Do not use such terms as antipodes 
and antennae unless the children have become acquainted with 
their meanings.) Whenever (for a week or two) an article comes 
in the reading blackboard lesson, connect it with the following 
word and have children pronounce the two together before the 
sentence is read. 
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Editorial Notes. 


There is to be a revival of oral instruction, and there 
ought to be. About twenty-five years ago it was ex- 
tensively discussed, but the whole body of teachers 
were given over to the idea that the boy went to school 
to study books; their imagination of a school was a 
building with boys at desks poring over books. Time 
has developed a better idea of the school. Oral in- 
struction is coming in again; lectures on numerous 
subjects with lantern slides are given in all grades of 
schools. Now there are many teachers who wish they 
had given lectures. The idea of the school has evidently 
broadened. 








A writer ten years ago objected to Mr. Spencer’s ut- 
terances on the selection of subjects for pupils that 
should give pleasure, saying: “Their diet according to 
this theory would be plum cake and jam. . . . The 
time comes when he must strive to get his knowledge 
in the way that every educated man does—from the 
written page, by self-controlled, persistent, laborious 
thought.” This shows a want of understanding the 
process by which the human mind is developed. It is 
not proposed to lessen labor, but to create an interest 
which renders labor pleasant. The amount of labora 
boy will perform on a bicycle is simply amazing. Is it 
not possible to select a method for investigating sub- 
jects of thought that will create an interest? This is 
for the teacher to answer. Once he neglected all art 
in teaching ; now he aims to possess knowledge and 
also to know how to interest others to share his knowl- 
edge. 





Every good teacher has a plan that correlates more 
orless. For instance, his class in arithmetic is doing 
well, it needs no help to-day. He feels it needs to 
labor in history, for example, and so subjects are as- 
signed. Such a man works by swdjects rather than 
classes. It isa bad state of things when every ciass is 
called up and “ heard,” as it is termed, whether they 
need hearing or not. An Irish officer once ordered his 
company to load guns; they remonstrated that they 
had not fired off the previous loading. He refused, de- 
claring—* Follow orders, is my rule.” The good 
teacher sees that his pupils lack in something that pre- 
vents roundness and completeness and strives to meet 
their needs, and does not stretch them on the pro- 
crustean program daily if he can do better. 





No small number of persons have objected to mili- 
tary training in the public schools; the opinions of 
college presidents have been asked. It is somewhat 
curious that persons have been found ready to oppose it 
who had never a word to say concerning the barbarities 
of foot-ball. Whether military training should be taken 
up in any particular school depends on many circum- 
stances ; it brings many advantageous results in many 
cases. The hours before and after school are usually 
taken for the drill, and so the study time 1s not les- 
sened. It certainly is to be recommended for the ad- 
vanced and high schools far more than foot-ball and row- 
ing forthe colleges, The complaint of teachers is that 
there is no lasting power in gymnastics, that the pupil 
finally hates them. He does not seem to tire of mili- 
tary drill. 





A thinking man will look at a box made by a college 
graduate, for example, and will say to himself, this does 
hot measure his ability. A mechanic who cannot read 
or write can make a box just as good. Is the work of 
the latter underestimated, or is the ability of the former 
overestimated ? The former can put thoughts together, 
he can form governments and frame laws; the latter is 
limited to the work before him. It must be concluded 
that “book” education, as it is termed, is of a higher 
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kind than “ work” education, and that the latter can 
never take the place of the former. There are thou- 
sands of good reasons for manual training; but none 
of them are that it will take the place of brain training, 





Has a school board any control over a paper issued 
by pupils? It certainly has. At North Adams, Mass., 
the high school pupils were forbidden to issue the 
Druryite. The pupils cannot attend school and ridicule 
the school board and the faculty, either orally or in 
print. There is no occasion for the numerous papers 
issued by schools; they take up the time of the pupils 
and disturb the general procedure and progress. The 
village paper will give them space for all they have to 
say. Let them use the cyclostyle or similar devices for 
the dozen copies needed. 





It appears that Principal Spaulding of North Adams, 
put his foot in it when he named those who held the 
highest places in scholarship and gave them the highest 
commencement honors. “Subsequently the school 
committee reversed the finding of Mr. Spaulding, and 
made a new apportionment of the graduating honors. 
Just how this difference of award connects itself with 
Mr, Spaulding’s dismissal we have been unable to find 
out. Mr. Spaulding says he does not know, and the 
school committee have not told.” 

Shall the school board portion out the honors? 
Must there be any honors? Must the best speller be set 
to declaim Webster’s Bunker Hill oration ? etc., etc. 





The renewed interest in the use of lanterns in the 
school-room, is the up-coming of experiments begun 
many years ago. The amount of knowledge that can 
be gained from lectures properly illustrated after Prof, 
Birkmore’s style is very great. For instance, in the 
geography of China, photographs of the buildings, 
ships, people, vehicles, vegetation, mountains, etc., will 
convey more ideas, and more accurately than years of 
study of books. It will be objected that this will put 
aside the book and there will be want of accuracy ; but 
the result will be the reverse,—there will be more study 
of books. 


Pa 
The Heavens. 


At this time the six visible planets are now on one 
side of the earth, or opposite to the sun. Mercury, Ve- 
nus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus are evening 
stars, and can be seen any night with the naked eye 
except the last; yet when the moonlight is absent 
some can see him. 

Venus on the 7th is in conjunction with Mars; she is 
the brightest star in the heavens and affords a beautiful 
contrast to the ruddy glow of Mars; this last planet is 
near Castor and Pollux at present. 

Lower in the sky is Jupiter, the next in brightness to 
Venus, and to the right and north is Mercury which 
will conjunct with Jupiter onthe 8th. Mercury, it must 
be remembered, is the nearest to the sun of all the plan- 
ets aad so is difficult to see, being in the glow of the 
sun at all times; it must be looked for low down to the 
horizon. On the 4th it attained its greatest distance 
from the sun and is now therefore on its journey back ; 
it can be distinguished best now because so near Jupi- 
ter, 

To observe the planets begin as early as possible with 
Venus, then find Jupiter, then Mars, then Mercury ; 
Saturn is near the moon on the 4th. The rings of this 
planet, it is now believed, are composed of small bodies 
not joined solidly together, but about asshot ormarbles in 
atumbler, They have, for reasons unknown to us, never 
solidified. It is supposed the form of these rings pre- 
vents solidification; the bodies are supposed to shift 
their position as the rings move around the planet. 
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The N.E. A. and its President. 


No better way could have been devised to bring 
themselves before the educational public than the 
course taken by President Nicholas M. Butler and Supt. 
Maxwell at Cleveland ; and the amount of talking that 
has been aroused has been prodigious. It will be justly 
expected that THE JOURNAL reflect the opinions of the 
educational public, concerning the actsof all prominent 
educators and most especially men who hold such im- 
portant offices as the president of its nation-wide asso- 
ciation and the chairman of the superintendents’ sec- 
tion. These gentlemen have invited criticism ; those 
who take such high offices act at their peril. THE 
JOURNAL cannot be personal, but,as it represents the 
educators, it must not shirk stating the opinions of those 
who are entitled to speak and have spoken. 

It is currently said that Dr. Butler is a man of ex- 
traordinary ambitions; that he desired to hold the 
presidency of the N. E. A. a good while ago; that when 
Mr. E H. Cook took office it was predicted that his 
partner on the Review would succeed to the purple in 
due time. But it is no crime to be ambitious; the 
angels in heaven have been. Dr. Butler being an able 
man, and occupyinga high position in Columbia univer- 
sity (although he is a new comer in the field) was be- 
lieved to be qualified to hold the reins of power. His 
attempt at Saratoga to get his associate, Mr. E. H. 
Cook, made permanent secretary of the N. E. A. at a 
good salary displeased the members of the N. E. A.; 
the Review would have a traveling agent at the 
expense of the N. E. A. 

This plan was defeated, but when the superintendents 
met at Cleveland another plan to aid the Review was 
tried. At this meeting Supt. W. H. Maxwell, an assist- 
ant editor of the Review, was president ; the report of 
the Committee of Fifteen was secured by President But- 
ler to appear exclusively in his journal (after the man- 
ner of special dispatches in the daily papers); to make 
things doubly sure a copyright was put on it with no 
permission of the committee to whom it belonged. 

At this meeting Supt. Maxwell offered the Review 
for sale at 35 cents per copy—the first time an editor of 
an educational paper has appeared in such arole. The 
effort plainly was to confine the report to the Review 
and thus boom its circulation. Dr. Butler’s effort to 
make the N, E., A. yield a profit to the Review has no 
defenders. The many letters and interviews arising 
out of the statements made in THE JouRNAL, April 20, 
have one sentiment. The members of the Committee 
of Fifteen are more than grieved at Dr. Butler’s course ; 
the trustees are out in a long typewritten report and 
wash their hands of responsibility, saying they had no 
knowledge of the intention to copyright—they should 
have gone further and condemned Dr. Butler’s act ; the 
methods he used were worthy of a daily news- 
paper in getting exclusive news of a boxing match ! 

The Report of Fifteen—for whose benefit was it 
made? It was in effect merely a program for a coun- 
try school; and that Dr. Butler and Supt. Maxwell 
should strive to prevent the teachers from getting it 
and using it without paying the Review seems incred- 
ible ! 

It was undertaken to procure from the legislature a 
new system for the schools of New York city and 
there were many among the teachers who favored it. 
Had the bill not been favored by Dr. Butler it would 
have had a far better chance of passing; but his 
methods respecting this Report of Fifteen probably 
turned the scale and consolidated all to oppose it. 

It is all right for Dr. Butler and Supt. Maxwell to lay 
awake nights and plan to give a large circulation to the 
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Review ; but they cannot afford to be condemned by 
the educational public. 

Certain articles respecting the Report of Fifteen in 
Harper's Weekly, the Nation, and the Evening Post 
are other matters no more agreeable to talk about; it 
is asserted that they are from the pen of Dr. Nicholas 
M. Butler. It is asked, “What dothese portend?” And 
as it is known that Dr. Harris is not to be present at 
Denver, but goes to Europe, there are some shaking 
their heads, and exclaiming, “No Wonder!” There is 
a good deal of talking that we cannot find space for. 

Then, too, there has been a good deal said about 
the way presidents of the N. E. A. are made. The 
usual plan is this. The man who wants it informs 
the president, who appoints the right kind of a commit- 
tee, and this nominates the aspiring person. The duly 
elected man then is expected to portion out the offices 
in his gift. Is this the best way ? 

The membership of the N. E. A. have shaken their 
heads over it in past years, and the assemblage this sum- 
mer will not be the happy family it ought to be. 

All of this and much more is talked over. Dr. But- 
ler’s course at Denver will be watched with attentive 
eyes. Our advice to him is not to attempt to boom the 
Review or lay pipe for Supt. Maxwell or Supt. Poland. 
There are men who labored for the N. E. A. before Dr. 
Butler was born who have not been honored ; let these 
be sought out ; they are the ones the teachers should 
delight to honor. Let him not be anxious that his ad- 
dress please president this or professor that; let him 
remember the men and women of small salaries and 
who have the teaching of 90 per cent. of the children 
in the public schools, and aim at them. If he can by 
his efforts make two blades of educational results grow 
where only one appears now, he will have a certain and 
sure fame. 

Now as to the Bulletin of the N. E. A. That too, is 
copyrighted! In selecting Denver it was stipulated 
that 50,000 copies of a Bulletin should be issued ; in 
this the N. E. A., was inexcusably wrong. The various 
educational journals reach 250,000 teachers probably ; 
and ‘hey are the means to be employed to give inform- 
ation; but they are ignored and a new publication 
sent out. What claim the Au//etin can set up to go as 
second class mail matter is not easy tosee. It is re- 
ported that the various educators whose pictures ap- 
pear in the Bulletin paid $:2 each. That Dr. Harris 
who has wrought for twenty-five years in the vineyard 
should be asked to contribute in cash towards the ex- 
pense of the Aul/etin is pretty hard; especially hard 
that the first president, Mr. Z. Richard, should be called 
on. As was said in THE JouRNAL, the N. E. A. owes its 
existence to the educational papers,—they have built it 
up. It is a poor piece of business for the N. E. A. when 
it wants to inform the teachers of its meetings to insist 
on the issuing of a Bulletin, as though no educational 
journals existed. Let this be the last Bu//etin. 


» 
Leading Events of the Week 


Chile has passed a currency law which declares the gold dollar 
to be the “ monetary unit.” Silver is to be coined, but is not to 
to be a legal tender for sums greater than $50, and the legal ra- 
tio with gold is fixed at a little more than 33} to 1, or about the 
present market rate-——Death of Emily Faithful, an English- 
woman who has done much for the advancement of her sex.— 
A Japanese expedition lands on Formosa and proceeds to take 
possession of the island. Cholera in St. Petersburg and other 
parts of Russia. Austria proposes to allow qualified artisans 
and direct taxpayers to vote.—— The United States commission 
ers appointed by President Cleveland to examine the plans an 
route of the Nicaragua canal already at work Secretary 
Gresham buried in Chicago; many tributes to his ability and 
worth from cabinet associates and others. Memorial day 0b- 
served throughout the country. The Confederate monument 0 
Chicago dedicated in the presence of many veterans of both the 
North and the South. Gen, Wade Hampton delivers the oration. 
The Pacific mzil steamship Colima founders near Manza- 
nillo on the west coast of Mexico; about 160 people drowned. 
——tThe elevated railway company in New York city preparing t0 
substitute electricity for steam on their roads.——An alliance Te 
ported to have been made between Russia and China. 
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June 8, 1895 


Editorial Correspondence. 


BOSTON. 


The fifty-sixth meeting of the New England school superin- 
tendents drew together probably 100 men and women; the num- 
ber on the list is 262. It must be borne in mind that superinten- 
dency in New England is quite a modern institution ; it is but a 
few years since only a few of the larger cities had such an office, 
now Massachusetts alone has about 140. 

On arriving in the city I purchased three daily papers and none 
of them contained any notice of this important gathering! Yet 
each had a page of base-ball and rowing matches, bicycle races, 


and the “ mill’ arranged for that eminent Bostonian, John L. 
Sullivan! Education has to take a back seat yet in the Boston 
newspapers. 


The city presented its usual appearance; trolley cars stood in 
their accustomed long rows in Tremont street ; one was obliged 
to make long waits in narrow and crooked Washington street. 
But the grassy lawns of the common looked delightfully cool and 
pleasant ; the old graves bore the same patient aspect as when I 
saw them first more than forty years ago. Daniel Webster had 
been once the idol of New England; just before this period he 
had made a speech in Faneuil hall in which he said he was often 
addressed as Noah Webster and complimented for having made 
a spelling book ; he added, “But I have no claim to the great 
honor with which these gentlemen invest me.” Webster had 
deserted his idolizers and there are those who believed he really 
wished he was the maker of spelling books rather than political 
speeches. 

The presiding officer was A. W. Edson, one of the state board 
agents, which corresponds to a state institute conductor elsewhere. 
Mr. Edson is well known to the readers of THE JOURNAL as an 
unusually bright educational man; he made the meeting a suc- 
cess because he proposed subjects suited for such an association. 
Let me beg the school commissioners of New York when they 
meet to stop pawing over the entire educational field and to fol- 
low the plan of this meeting. It had two subjects : “ The Train- 
ing for Superintendency” and ‘“ The Testing and Training of 
Teachers while in Service.” 

To the first they devoted the entire morning, to the latter the 
entire afternoon. Stanley Hall opened the ball. He confessed 
he did not see his way clearly ; the matter was only partially un- 
derstood. 1. Hygiene should be the foundation. So many injuries 
come from the pupils’ school life that the superintendent should take 
on himself the physical defence of little chilcren. He should be able 
to test the air himself, to use apparatus to measure the bodies. 
and possess considerable medical knowledge. He should know 
the conditions that favor mental growth; ten minutes of good 
conditions are worth one hundred of bad conditions. His work 
is mainly for good conditions. 

2. He should know the child; all the school arrangements 
should fit him, if not there is a loss. There isatime, for example, 
when a child is growing fast; mental development at this time is 
almost impossible. Then there are exceptional children; the 
superintendent is apt to think all are run in one mold. 

3. The superintendent has no philosophy to guide him, he must 
study the child to find one. The Herbartian is a half-way house 
as yet; the old plan accomplished wonderful results, such as they 
were. The Herbartians say, 1, present object; 2, discuss it; 3, 
apply knowledge, but this is wrong. The child first of all asks, 
What is it for? The logical method is wholly wrong for the child. 
The best progress has been effected by such efforts as were made 
by Pestalozzi and Froebel who lived with the children ; the mot- 
to of the latter is, «* Come, let us live with the children.” 

4. The reports of the Ten and Fifteen committees should be 
looked at as temporary merely; they are not finalities. Parker 
Says make geography the central study ; De Garmo proposes 
three or four subjects, Rein two; Eliot says all. The impending 
thing is a reorganization of knowledge for school purposes ; the 
logical method must disappear. It is possible the ideal curricu- 
lum will be discovered. 

The best superintendent is the one who lives most with his 
teachers. Our idea of school work must be elevated. The Her- 
bartian would begin his instruction concerning humanity with 
the Indian, as though he had anything in common with this civil- 
ization! Great absurdities are practiced because they are novei- 
ties; within fifteen miles every absurdity known is to be found in 
operation. 

Dr. Harris pointed his remarks to the superintendent and his 
relations to the school board. He must have a correct philosophy 
and instruct the board, in fact, by skill he could influence the 
board to accept his views. It must be his effort, too, to cause 
Successful methods to become common property. He must hol 
conferences, gather the principals, and develop the comprehension 
of the subject, There will be many different methods, for 
teachers differ and must have different methods, In the con- 
ference discuss all kinds of subjects. In his opinion there are five 
énducational values ; the superintendents must have his teachers 
comprehend the question of educational values, He will set them 
todo a high kind of work; they must be got out of the education- 
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al ‘“‘ cramp” that affects so many; the horizon must be enlarged ; 
they must be made de sirous, to get at the bottom ef things. In 
fact, the superintendents must make it his chief business to turn 
poor teachers into good ones; it is a work that demands culture 
on all sides. 

It was announced that a good friend of the superintendents 
had furnished a repast, and at this time an adjournment was had 
to partake of it ; escalloped oysters, lobster salad, coffee, and cold 
turkey were followed by ice cream. Meanwhile there was a de- 
lightful flow of soul and much discussion as to the concealed 
giver; whether it was D. C, Heath, or Ginn & Co., or Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. was not settled; it was unanimously voted to be a 
plan that ought to be followed annually. 

On assembling, Miss Arnold, formerly of Minneapolis but now 
appointed a supervisor of primary schools in Boston, gave a brief 
talk on the “ Testing and Training of Teachers while in Service.” 

There must be examinations for the guidance of the teacher ; 
they enable her to know how to direct her work. There must be 
conferences and in these the results will be discussed ; the teach- 
ers of one building will meet; those, too, of certain grades; also 
all grades. Principles will be given in these and the teacher will 
try to put them in practice. 

In testing teachers we must keep in mind the average teacher, 
in training, the ideal teacher. It must be remembered that teach- 
ers, like pupils, only grow by their own self-activity. Criticisms 
must be given singly ; when one difficulty is removed try another 
and so on. 

Supt. Balliet declared boidly that the superintendents must 
seek legislation to remove the evils that perplex and hinder him; 
the school board must never be chosen by wards; there must 
be no subcommittees to worry him and use up his time. A 
clergyman who had been chairman of a sub-committee in Wor- 
cester, said that it took more of his time than his pastoral duties. 
The superintendent must have the power to decide, as it is now 
for a very simple matter a committee must be gottogether. The 
superintendent must be a teacher of pedagogics ; he must have 
some strong teachers and have the others visit them. It is a good 
thing to follow one subject as geography for a time and create en- 
thusiasm and then leave it and take up another. The superin- 
must be a skilful teacher himself; he cannot help teachers in 
what he cannot do; to look around and look wise is not superin- 
tending. 

There should be a training school for superintendents; in this 
they should teach and thus be able to teach others. Women are 
now coming in as superintendents ; they are selected because they 
can teach; if men expcct to hold the place of superintendents 
they must follow the same plan. 

The superintendents undertook too much, or rather Mr. Edson 
gave themtoo much to debate. What capital subjects! How 
to Supervise so as to get Good Teaching. There must be a plan 
in the minds of good superintendents. Supt.—— says he takes 
a card ruled in columns, entitled Heat, Light, V_ntilation, Clean- 
liness, Position, Interest, Comprehension, Expression, Industry, 
Manner, Method, Holding-Power. Without showing this card he 
contrives to mark on a scale of 10. Then he discusses these 
points at a conference ; this is held weekly. Now here is a plan ; 
has any one a better? 

In walking in the streets ot BostonI passed the school of which 
Mr. Philbrick was master; how time has flown! It was 40 years 
ago. I had been appointed the superintendent of the Experi- 
mental department of the Albany State normal school and having 
been told they knew better how to teach in Boston than anywhere 
else, I betook myself there on a voyage of discovery. A member 
of the school board took me to Mr. Pailbrick’s school ; this mem- 
ber was a very plainly dressed man and in moderate circumstances, 
yet in passing up Tremont street the mayor doffed his beaver and 
wished him a good morning. | begged Mr. P. to explain why 
this courteous treatment was vouctsafed this man possessing so 
little of the world’s goods. ‘* You must know that this man isa 
Hollis,”"—I must have looked mystified for he added, ‘“‘a member 
of one of our oldest and most respectable families. Boston does 
not forget its first settlers ; they are a sort of nobility.” 

Mental arithmetic was in those days pretty much all the boys 
of the grammar school seemed to be made for; they worked the 
problems like lightning. There was a class in singing and the 
teacher reported to Mr. P. that one boy did not sing; Mr. P. rose 
and told every boy to sing; but this boy did not obey the com- 
mand. Mr. P. took a rattan and stepped quickly forward and 
laid on some quick decided blows and returned to the platform. 
The words of the song have passed from my memory, but the 
motif as the French would say was joyfulness; there was a gen- 
eral rejoicing that they were enjoying themselves so immensely. 
In this joyful strain the boy was obliged to join, the tears running 
down his cheeks; I felt sorry for him, not that he had been 
whipped, but that he was obliged to sing of delight when sadness 
pervaded his entire being. The girls in same school sang “‘ Lily 
Dale” for me, a popular piece then, and one I| thought just as 
good as Handel himself could have written. Tastes change; 
Handel remains, but “ Lily Dale” no one knows, 

My visit to Boston impressed me that they knew a great deal 
about education. I think Mr. Hollis told me that the report that 
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a school boy had replied to the question “ What is Mason and 
Dixon's line ?”’ by saying “ An express line”’ was a base lie and 
got up to disparage the school system. ‘The school board denied 
it too in their annual report. If they could have found the man 
who invented this story I think he would have been lynched. 
What do the American people most need? As the cars start- 
ed out from the depot at Providence a man was seen rushing for 
them at break-neck speed ; he gained the step, entered all out of 
breath, Seeing a sympathetic look on my face, probably, he took 
a seat beside me. “I! just missed getting a cigar,” said he, 
“ Well, I said, “ you can console yourself that you have got your 
money left.” ‘That is no consolation to me; if 1 can get any 
pleasure out of money | spend it ; that is what money is for.” He 
was an intelligent looking man of 35, and this was actually his 
creed. Was old Roger Williams wrong or is this man? How 
different these look at life! But the major part of the American 
nation believe with my companion to-day. Moral! omitted. 
A. M. K. 





The growth of public education in England may be measured 
by the figures now supplied by the department of education : 

Number of schools, 20,000; number of pupils, 5,832,944; 
rumber of teachers, 126,546 ; appropriation, $32,000,000; board 
school pupils, 1,805,306; church school pupils, 1,849,085 ; 
Catholic school pupils, 224,126; pupils paying, 335,688; pupils 
free, 4,377,741. 

A change has begun in the course of study. Singing by ear is 
falling in favor; tonic sol-fa is the great favorite. Drawing is 
growing in favor, so is military drill ; so are school savings banks ; 
so are school libraries. Object lessons and occupations are com- 
ing strongly into the schools. Among the fifteen optional 
specific studies algebra is still popular; and domestic economy 
comes next, and is increasing; Latin will soon disappear ; short- 
hand is very popular, and is taken with pleasure; elementary 
science has entered the field at iast. 





The public have Miss Alice Zimmern’s book on “ Methods of 
Education in the United States,” to read and to think over. She 
thinks the universal love of education is the one beautiful feature, 
thinks there is a need of more centralization; she wonders that 
when schools are free that all the people do not patronize them 
instead of supporting private schools. This shows a lack of 
knowledge of human nature; there are plenty of people to ride 
min the omnibuses at a penny, but always some who will pay a 
shilling for a cab to ride alone. She thinks it must be galling for 
a capable teacher to have to teach according to the minute direc- 
tions given in a course of study made out by the supervisor. The 
normal schools “ are merely high schools with a professional bias.” 
She says the English schools aim at wrzt/en work, the American 
at ora/, 


The report of the board of education of Kansas City, Mo., for 
last year, shows a prosperous state of affairs. The number of 
pupils enrolled in the county is 41,500, of which 37,716 are white. 
One hundred and five pupils were graduated from the high 
schools, The small cost of maintaining this excellent school 
system is shown in the estimate of expenses for the ensuing year, 
which covers a total for actual school work of $224,000, which 
involves a tax levy of 40 cents on the $100, The amount neces- 
sary for the sinking funds is $16,800, for which a tax levy of three 
cents on the $100 will be necessary, and the interest on the bonds 
will amount to $67,200, to meet which the tax levy will be twelve 
cents on the $100, making a total tax levy of fifty-five cents on 
the $100. 


William A. Mowry, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Salem, is now ready to give lectures before teachers’ institutes. 
His wide scholarship and long and successfull experience in 
teaching, his interesting manner of delivery, his clear grasp of 
his subject, all will aid to make him very popular. He has 
chosen a field for which he is qualified. 


Major C. W. Fowler, of Kentucky, announces he is a candi- 
date for state superintendent. His platform is a longer school 
term; gradual increase until every child has the advantages of a 
ten months’ school. Better teachers; secured (a) by more state 
normal schools ; (4) by a summer school for institute conductors ; 
(¢) in cities of the first four classes, principals shall hold state 
certificates, and superintendents state diplomas. Better and 
cheaper school books. Opposition to school supply trusts of 
every description. 


The Pan-American Congress of Religion and Education will 
be held at Toronto, Canada, July 18 to 25, 1895. Among the 
sections will be one on Education, including colleges and church 
schools ; Young People’s Societies and Sunday-Schools, Kinder- 
gartens, etc. Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, Bishops Vincent and 
Hurst, and President William R. Harper are to speak. 


The great exposition at Atlanta, Georgia, is to include a kin- 
dergarten in actual operation, together with an exhibit of the very 
best of all kinds of kindergarten work, to be secured from all the 
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leading cities of the South. Second: “ A Model School,” taught 
by an expert teacher, doing, each day, during the three months 
actual school work, thus giving the best possible illustration of 
the work of normal schools. Third: A display of the work of 
the schools of the South together with an exhibit of the bes 
school furniture, globes, maps, charts, books, etc. 

In the school-room will be seated classes of twenty-five or 
thirty pupils to whom instruction will be given daily by an ex- 
pert teacher. There will be two sessions each day, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon. Both primary and advanced 
branches are to be taught. 


Superintendent Shawan was unanimously re-elected for two 
years as superintendent of schools of Columbus, O. Salary 
$3,200. 


The volume “ New York at the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion” is a large one of 640 pages. It appears that New York 
paid out for its exhibit the sum of $600,000, a pretty dear whistle: 
it was a big blow. The building the state put up cost the state 
$200,000; how much was got when it was sold the book does 
not say. No wonder we have hard times; and soon there will 
be acall for more. Poor old state! 


The closing exercises of the Jacksonville kindergarten train- 
ing school, May 30, mark the decided progress determined upon 
by many earnest souls in Florida. Eight received certificates; 
ten, diplomas. Mrs. Weston, the principal, is to be congratulated ; 
the friends of the school, and the pupils also. Supt. B. C. Gra- 
ham, of Tampa, delivered the address. Eighteen active sowers 
of the seed of the new education will now be at work. 


The county superintendents of Kansas met in Abilene, May 21, 
and discussed these subjects: What is Language Teaching? 
What is Geography, Graduation, and Diplomas? How Secure 
Moral Instruction ? What is Instruction in Civics ? The Round 
Table Topics were Reading Circles and District Libraries ; 
Should School Boards Visit the School in Company with the 
County Superintendent ? School District Educational Meetings; 
County Educational Publications ; State Uniformity in Grading 
Schools and Teachers is Timing Teachers in Examinations ; What 
Professional Spirit Should be Required of Teachers and How 
Can it be Maintained ? 

We don’t wish to find fault, but think one or two subjects 
would yield ten times, yes, one hundred times the result actually 
attained if the subject was big enough. Messrs. Superintend- 
ents, if you want to make progress, discuss topics relating to su- 
perintendence. Whether Bacon wrote Hamlet, will keep 
awhile. 


The Oregon state school for deaf mutes and the school for the 
blind have been united under one management. Supt. J. L. 
Carter, of Union county has been appointed superintendent. 
The school is located at Salem. 


The Current Literature Publishing Company, New York, re- 
quests THE JOURNAL to state that the report telegraphed throughi- 
out the country that “ William P. Robinson, charged with em- 
bezzling $10,000 from his employers, was the publisher of Short 
Stories, is wholly without foundation. He has never had any 
connection of any kind with Short Storzes or with the Current 
Literature Publishing Company. 


There are thirteen women county superintendents in Wisconsin: 
Dora M. Riser, Mary Shane, Mrs. J. S. Williams, Kate Sabin, 
Viva Brickley, Anna Smith, are all normal school graduates ; 
Maggie Ryan, Ashland; Mary A. Nelson, Washburn ; Anna E. 
Shaffer, Chippewa Falls; Emma C. Underwood, Avoca ; Hattie 
L. Peck, Durand; Caroline Georgia Bever, Phillips; Anna E. 
Guy, Hayward. 


In Louisville, it being feared Prof. Kleinschmidt would not be 
retained as principal of the high school, many citizens called a 
meeting to present evidence that justifies advocating his retention; 
those who hold a different opinion were asked to explain their cb- 
jections. It was largely attended. 


The state department of education of Texas, on appeal from 
Victoria county, ruled that nuns cannot teach in the public schools 
of Texas, and that everything of a sectarian nature must be a0- 
solutely eliminated. 


A special town meeting will be held at New Britain, Conn., to 
appropriate money for school purposes. About $150,000 's 
needed ; this is a large sum for a town of this size. 


Principal Charles Spaulding was unceremoniously dismissed from 
the principalship of the North Adams, Mass., high school last 
week. The members of the committee while not giving a specific 
reason say that the general well-being of the schools absolutely 
demanded this procedure. In view of his finishing his work 0 
North Adanis in less than six weeks it is a severe blow to one 
who has been principal for four years. 
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EACHERS: x 


« « If you are 
ities TO DENVER 


TAKE- THIS LINE. ONLY ONE 
CHANGE OF CARS BETWEEN BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY AND OTHER 
CITIES ALONG THE LINE OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND BOSTON 
AND ALBANY AND LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAIL- 

WAYS AND DENVER. 


Only Double- Track Line between the East and Chicago. 


BY THE WAY OF BUFFALO, PICTURESQUE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE, CLEVELAND, anp TOLEDO. 


Elegant Sleeping Cars. Sumptuous Dining Cars. Fine Day Coaches. 
Punctual Service. Courteous Attention. 
MAY BE VISITED WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE ON THE 


NIAGARA FALLS AnD RETURN FROM THE N. E. A. MEETING. 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE LOW RATES. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


TEACHERS,, ctwe'te' me SUMMEr School at Portland, Me. 


NOVA SCOTIA, ‘«©WAY DOWN EAST,” or the WHITE MOUNTAINS 
“Ete howe wow TOR AND BOSTON 
By te NORWICH LIN E, Operated by New York and New England Railroad. 


Le aving Pier 40, North River, 5.30 p.m., any week-day, either by the new flyer ‘* City of Lowell,” the “ Greyhound cf Long Island Sound,” or the popular 
and reliable “City of Worcester,” the tr aveler enjoys a delightful evening’s sail on the Sound, with opportunity fora sumptuous dinner (a ta carte or table 
d*hote' followed by orchestral concert by one of the finest orchestras carried by this line. After a good night’s sleep, the Norwich Line being the 
Inside Route, connection is made at New London with Vestibuled steamboat Express Train due Boston 9.00 a.m., and connecting for points Northand East. 

















TICKET OFFICES: ‘In NEW YORK, 353 Seatee. In BOSTON, 322 Washington Street. 
Pier 40, North River. Station, foot of Summer Street. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen. Traffic Manager. W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent. 


Out of the Beaten Bath y cation - TOURS. 


No rthern Best Trip for the Money. 
ARE THE VACATION 
TRIPS ON THE GREAT Steamshi $195. $195. 
LAKES OFFERED BY p r 
—_— ~ 7 - Com an 2 A six week’s tour in Scotland and England with three week’s 
p y residence in Cambridge or Oxford and attendance at the Sum- 
mer Schools there, or a stay in London, orin Paris. Most 


Exclusively Pasecuger Stcamsays.| oss nn cece 





rest or time, to adequately ‘‘ see’ or enjoy novel experiences, 
Northwest and Northland. and cost $250. One party alrealy formed. 
Semi-weekly service begins June 11, 1895, torming, in connection with the r 
Great Northern Railway, 
The Dustless and Most Delightful Route Across the Continent. H . S ‘ K E LLO GG, M an., 
Send 2c. stamp for tourist publication. 61 East Nin th Street, NE W YORK. 


A, A. HEARD, General Passenger Agent, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 













Workingman’s School. 


AN EXHIBIT OF PUPILS’ WORK. 


The exhibit of this unique institution given last week presented 
many interesting features. The school builds on.new education 
principles, and is conducted by thoroughly trained teachers who 
work with devotion and enthusiasm for the cause. The sole aim 
that is kept in view is to mold the children’s character and to give 
it moral strength and moral beauty. None of the studies usually 
pursued in the schools are neglected. Among the special teat- 
ures are: manual training, free-hand drawing, science teaching, 
weekly natural history excursions, and visits to leading industrial 
establishments in the upper grades, unsectarian moral instruc- 
tion, regular examinations of pupils by schoo! physicians, and 
careful observation and study of the psychic characteristics of the 
children by the teachers. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


The course of instruction comprises 2# a// classes: elementary 
natural science, geography, geometry (form lessons), construction 
(manual work), mechanical drawing. free-hand drawing. design- 
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M. P. E. GROSZMANN, SUPT. WORKINGMAN'S SCHOOL. 


ing, modeling in clay, reading (literature), composition, language, 
and spelling, German, writing, arithmetic, history, ethics, vocal 
music, gymnastics. In the three highest grades algebra is taught 
in connection with arithmetic and geometry. Latin has oeen in- 
troduced in the two highest classes. Co-education of both sexes 
in the same class-room and studies is the rule; from the third 
grade up, however, the boys receive their instruction in manual 
work in the workshop, the girls being taught in the sewing-room ; 
and in some of the lessons in gymnastics the exercises of the boys 
and girls are conducted in separate classes. 


FROM SYMBOLISM TO REALISM. 


The exhibits showed how individual talents may develop when 
offered so many splendid opportunities. Some of the art work 
was skilfully executed and really beautiful. 

Dr. Groszmann, the superintendent of the school, explained 
that the idea which had been followed out in the course of the 
past year was “ From symbolism to realism.” This certainly is 
a sound maxim and deserves to be widely discussed. Its appli- 
cation could be traced through ail the studies, particularly the 
manual work. The blocks and sticks of the kindergarten, for 
instance, are to the children symbols of various things ; a cube 
may represent a house, a horse, a bridge, or a man. In the first 
primary class the construction materia! already begins to assume 
a more definite character. Small building blocks are used to rep- 
resent bricks. The work consists in bricklaying and construction 
of steps, bridge, chimney, and small house from plans and dicta- 
tion, The common building laws are strictly observed. The 
first tools, a jack-knife and an awl, are introduced in the second 
year; glue is also used. Among the exhibits of the children of 
this grade were simple wooden models of house, yard, and gar- 
den implements, such as ladders, rakes, sledge-hammers, clothes- 
horses, etc. In the third grade the scroll saw is added. The 
exhibited picket fences, farm wagons, and rakes were very 
small, but were truer copies of the real object than those of the 
previous year. The fourth year pupils exhibited pieces of house- 
hold furni:ure, made to a scale, of wood (sawing, boring holes, 
planing, and gluing). In the fifth year the wood work includes 
the cutting of chamfers and grooves with the chisel. Two very 
interesting pieces of work were shown, representing results of 
group work. One was a locomotive, the other was a fire engine, 
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representing a combination of geometrical solids corstructed of 
cardboard and wood. The former was a clever copy of the Penn- 
sylvania passenger locomotive P. In the sixth year wood-carving 
and wood-turning is introduced ; in the seventh making in wood 
of simple patterns for casting ; and in the eighth construction of 
simple models of machinery in wood and metal. Architectural 
building plans (front elevation, floor plans, etc.) were also noted 
among the exhibits. 

In the sewing work also the procedure “from symbolism to 
realism ” was observed. (Ina later issue of THE JOURNAL this 
methodical maxim and its application will be more fully discussed.) 


CORRELATION OF STUDIES, 


_ The exhibit showed many evidences of interesting experiments 
aiming at a rational solution of the problem of correlating studies. 
There was a croquet set, for instance, made by a group of chil- 
dren. In this construction, wire work, wood cutting, clay model- 
ing, and painting had to be combined. The knowledge gained 
In geometry and arithmetic was drawn upon in the drawing of the 
plans, measuring of distances, preservation of proper proportion, 
etc. ; finally, every step taken in the production of the work was 
described in oral or written composition. 

A set of books was seen in which the making of aprons, dresses, 
etc., was minutely de.cribed by the children. Geometry, paper- 
folding, cardboard, and other manual work are combined with 
arithmetic in the teaching of fractions. In the new prospectus 
of the school, it is stated that in reading and composition the work 
in all the other branches is unified. Reading not only serves to 
introduce the pupils to the study of literature, but by means of 
supplementary readers is largely used to support the science 
teaching, history teaching, etc. The composi‘ions are made to 
cover all the actual work of the school, and to reproduce the pu- 
pils’ experiences gathered on their excursions and sketching tours 
to the surrounding country, to the Central park, the natural his- 
tory, and art museums, and to factories, which they visit under 
the guidance of their teachers. 


COMPOSITION, 


Some of the compositions of the children are most interesting. 
It is evident that the pupils are allowed perfect freedom. ‘The 
absence of stereotype expressions is very refreshing. The child 
gives himself. There was one diary kept by a boy in which he 
relates some amusing experiences. March 17 he writes: ‘ To- 
day I amused the baby which was the first REAL hard work for 
some time! !!’’ The double underscoring of the “ real” is ex- 
pressive. March 18 he says: ‘‘ The St. Patrick’s day parade did 
not see me. Tried to get off from the work class, but Mr. Bed- 
ford got on to my trick and I didn’t go.” The compositions de- 
scribing a rainy day, by the children of one of the lower classes, 
were very humorous. 

In the first primary class the compositions are oral. The chil- 
dren give their thoughts and the teacher takes them down in writ- 
ing. There was one type-written compesition of this kind de- 
scribing a walk to Central park and particularly the Thorvald- 
sen statue, and all the teacher had told her about the great Dan- 
ish scuptor. 

LATIN. 

The study of Latin was during the past year taken up in the 
eighth year; next year it is proposed to begin the language in the 
seventh grade. Several books were exhibited showing tests that 
were given. The object of these tests was to examine the chil- 
dren as to their insight into the meaning of Latincases. The same 
words were used to construct five different sentences, changing 
the termination of the words in various ways. 


CONCLUSION, 


To the careful observer it was plain that the exhibit repre- 
sented the honest class work of the children. ‘“ Show” was 
scrupulously avoided. Nothing had been “ specially” prepared. 
The marks of the correcting hand of the teacher were found 
in the books. 

The nature study work was especially good, if a comparative 
estimate may be made. The plan followed cannot fail to attract 
the pupils to an intelligent communication with nature, and to ac- 
quaint them with the abundance of her resources. 

Teachers who come to New York city will do well to spend a 
day at the school. A prospectus may probably be obtained by 
addressing the superintendent. The institution is located at 109 
West 54th street. It is supported by the United Relief works of 
the Society for Ethical Culture, of which Prof. Felix Adler is the 
leader. The executive committee is composed of experts whose 
advice is constantly sought in planning the work of the several 
departments. 


Connecticut. 
The Connecticut State Council of Education discussed manual 
training and some pretty sharp things were said. Mr. A. B. 


Morrill, of New Haven, principal of the normal school, considered 
the great danger was the inadequacy of the results of the course 
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of instruction, the lack of interest and enthusiasm in the result. 
If the course did not get beyond the making of a joint it was a 
failure. It must be associated with an idea to come afterwards. 
Manual training must be used to stimulate the intellect in every 
way. The boy should be taught to make a water-wheel because 
that work would stimulate the idea of gravity doing the work. 
Windmills, telegraph sounders, boats, etc., should be built for this 
purpose rather than train chilcren to make a perfect screw eye. 
Their work should be upon things that come into play in every- 
day life. ’ 

Mr. E. D. Robbins, of the State Board of Education, said the 
schools he had visited exemplified the poverty of the system. The 
examples shown from the Pratt institute were referred to as illus- 
trating the statement. A good joint did not stimulate a boy very 
greatly to think. The work surrounding the making of a good joint 
seems to be based upon simply the carpenter’s idea. The system 
which produces back-ache instead of brain work is a failure. The 
system which stimulates a boy to tackle problems.is the main thing. 
He referred to a class employed in drawing from objects seen 
through a microscope. At the end of the season the class could 
draw better than the class in drawing, and the pupils had learned 
a great deal in biology besides. 

Thomas W. Mather, of New Haven, principal of the Boardman 
Manual Training high school, spoke of the result of the study of 
mathematics in high schools upon those who did not intend to go 
to college. For such a boy to spend his four year course in that 
work would be like a man spending much time in making a fine 
set of tools and a tool chest and when finished putting them to 
one side to rest. He thought the time devoted to such studies 
could be well reduced one-half. 

Education Secretary Hill, of Massachusetts, said; ‘‘ We are told 
on eminent authority that among the primary instincts of children 
there are fourth at stand very conspicuously forth : construction, 
imitation, emulation, and ownership. It is a famiiiar quartette ; 
we recognize its presence in grown people, not excluding ourselves. 
That is, the child likes to do things; he likes to do what he sees 
others do; he likes to do things as well as others do them or bet- 
ter; and he likes to possess things, especially if it costs him some- 
thing to get them. 

“ The kindergarten is really a little manual training school. 
Froebel saw that the school should be fitted to the child, and not 
the child to the school. He planned the kindergarten according- 
ly, provided ‘ gifts’ for it, that is, suitable objects for the child 
to observe and ‘ occupations,’ that 1s, suitable things for the child 
to do, and showed in what order they should be taken up and 
how the instruction should be given. In all things he utilized the 
child’s interest ; he aimed to keep it and strengthen it by fixing it 
on higher things ; and his goal was self-control, self-direction, and 
self-help in the child on steadily ascending lines. 

‘The ideal school of the future, the coming school in our more 
advanced communities, is a school with rich facilities for learning 
by doing, as well as a school for learning through unaided men- 
tal action. Nowhere is learning by doing more imperative than 
in the earliest stages of schooling. If this way of learning can be 
dispensed with at all, it is higher up in one’s growth when one’s 
work is in the realm of pure thought. Even here laboratory or 
manual work cannot be fully spared, however much it may be 
narrowed and specialized. 

“In hand training in the broader sense, the executive side of the 
nature is particularly favored—I mean the facuity of using the 
powers of the body and the mind in doing visible and tangible 
things, in constructing something, in overcoming the conditions 
of matter, in impressing the forces of nature into obedience and 
service. 

“ Good teachers, good supervision, good support, are all as im- 
peratively needed for tool work as for book work.” 
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A New Pension Bill. 


The Michigan legislature last week passed a bill establishing 
a retirement fund for the public school teachers of Detroit, 
The act reads in its main provisions as follows - 


Section J.—The treasurer of the board of education is given power to 
hold all moneys belonging to the fund, and invest or pay out the same un- 
der the direction of the board of trustees h:reinafter provided for, The 
fund shall consist of : 

First.—All money, pay, compensation, or salary or any part thereof, 
deducted or withheld from any teacher or teachers on account of absence 
from duty, or any cause, in accordance with the provisions of the rules of 
the board of education. 

Second,—A\l moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, bequests, or 
otherwise for or on account of such funds. 

Third.—All such other moneys as may be obtained from miscellaneous 
sources or appropriated or raised thereot by approval of the common coun- 
cil and board of estimates. 

Fourth.—All percentages the said board shall deem reasonable and ex- 
pedient to deduct from the salaries of the teachers in the public schools of 
said city, and which shall not exceed one per cent of the salary of each 
teacher. 

Fifth.—All interest or income derived from the above moneys. 

Section J],—The board of education together with the superintendent of 
schools, and two representatives to be selected by the teachers of public 
schools, under control of said board, shall form a board of trustees, a ma- 
jority of whom shail determine the amount to be deducted from the salaries 
paid to teachers as aforesaid, and shall have charge of and administer said 
fund, and said board of trustees shall have power to invest the same as 
shall be deemed most beneficial to said fund, and shall have power to make 
payments from said fund of annuities granted in pursuance of this act, and 
shall from time to time make and establish such rules and regulations, by- 
laws and ordinances for the administration of said fund as they shall deem 
best. 

On and after the passage «f this act said board of education shall so 
amend its by-!aws relating to the absence from duty of teachers as to pro- 
vide that reasonable sums shall be deducted from the salaries of teachers 
on account of such absence from duty, and szid sums shall be transferred 
to and become a part of said teacher fund. Said board shall have the 
power to retire any teacher after said teacher has taught in said public 
schools during a period aggregating twenty-five years, and any teacher 
shall have the right to retire after having taught said period, provided 
however, that three-fifths of said term of service of twenty-five years shall 
have been rendered by said beneficiary within the limit of the municipality 
where said board of education has jurisdiction. 

Any teacher so retired by said board, or who may retire voluntarily at 
the expiration of said period, shall be entitled to receive an annuity not to 
exceed the sum of four hundred dollars. 

The said board shall have the power, with the consent of any teacher to 

continue to employ said teacher after the time when it can retire the said 
teacher as aforesaid. In computing said period of twenty-five years for 
the present teachers in said schools, they shall receive credit for the time 
they have heretofore taught in them, and said board may place upon the 
roll of retired teachers any who may have taught in said schools for thirty 
years. 
“ The president and secretary of said board of education shall once in 
three months certify to the treasurer of said board all amounts deducted 
from the salaries of teachers in acccrdance with the provisions of this act, 
which amounts as well as all other moneys contributed to said fund shall 
be set apart and held by the treasurer as a special fund hereinbefore speci- 
fied, subject to the order of said board of education and superintendent of 
schools and two representatives as aforesaid, and same shall be paid out 
upon warrants signed by the president and secretary of said board of edu- 
cation. It shall be the duty of said board, at the ume it is required by law 
to submit its estimates for each year to report with said estimates the con- 
dition of said fund. 


The act takes immediate effect. One passage in the otherwise 
well-drawn bill appears defective; it is that which refers to a 
reduction of part of the salary ‘“‘on account of absence from 
duty.” This is too sweeping a clause and ought to be some- 
what modified. Suppose a teacher is taken sick and cannot 
leave the bed for a week or two? Is her salary to be withheld 
on that account? It would have been better to make the plan 
purely co-operative, requiring teachers who want to enjoy the 
advantages of the pension fund some day to contribute monthly 
a stated amount. “ Fines,’ moreover have a demeaning ef- 
fect. 





“Ought to take the place of all other books. 


in the classes for 


which it is 


intended.” 


THOMAS’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Modern—Complete—Impartial—Accurate— Patriotic—Interesting. 
FULL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES, ILLUSTRATIVE READINGS, AND APPENDICES. 


Prof. A. B. HART, of Ilarvard, writes: 


‘In form the book is pleasing—thre isa large type and an unusual amount of reading matter in proportion to the total number of pages. 


pictures are chiefly excellent portraits. 


The 


The treatment of public questions 1s broad, interesting, and impartial, without losing the American spirit. It is an honest, intelligent, and well- 


modeled book. 


One merit the book has which is so unusual as to be worthy of special mention, and which adapts it for teaching in the newer methods of school 
history, Each of the twenty chapters is preceded by a well-chosen bibliography, intended to lead the puptls to other authorities on the same period. As 
a book to be taught, to be studied, to lead to other reading, and to keep for reference, it deserves much praise.” 


532 pages. 


Half-leather. Introduction price, $1.00. 


H. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, Boston, 


New YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Massachusetts. 


The following rule was adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
the board of Taunton : 

From and after this date no person not now employed as a teacher 
shall be eligible for appointment to a permanent position as prin- 
cipal or assistant who does not present satisfactory evidence of 
having had at least one year’s instruction in some recognized 
normal or training school for teachers, or of not less than one 
year’s successful experience as a regular teacher in a public 
school. 

A meeting was held in Lee to plan for beautifying the 
schools with photographs of the old masters, pictures of the his- 
toric buildings in the old and new world, and busts of noted men 
and bas reliefs, from some of the best sculptors. Such beautiful 
objects upon the school walls have been found very helpful to the 
scholars from the standpoint of both education and culture, 

Fall River is to have a textile school; the manufacturers are 
in favor of it and will support it. 

Brookline is to be a point of educational interest. THE JourR- 
NAL has urged again and again that an educative society be 
formed in every town. This is the movement in Brookline. It 
will have the following standing committees: (1) Committee of 
ten persons on child study; (2) Committee of five on physical 
training ; (3) Committee of three on history; (4) Committee of 
three on natural science ; (5) Committee of six on music and art : 
(6) Committee of seven on school libraries; (7) Committee of 
three on lectures. Each member pays one dollar. 


New York. 


State Supt. Skinner opposed the bill to give additional instruc- 
tion regarding alcohol and narcotics, and his action has received 
the endorsement of many school superintendents. He holds that 
instruction in physiology and hygiene, especially with reterence 
to the effects of stimulants and narcotics, is abundantly provided 
for under present laws; that instruction on this subject would be 
unnecessarily increased ; and that established methods of teach- 
ing would be interfered with ; that the children have quite enough 
to learn as it is without being compelled to devote more time to 
the study of physiology, etc., than 1s required by any medical col- 
lege in the state for the degree of doctor of medicine. 





The Buffalo Commercial says good words for Supt. Emerson 
whose annual report has just been made. It gives evidence of 
an honest effort to improve the schools of Buffalo. The changes 
made are not “showy,” nor intended to make a good impression 
for the time being without resulting in permanent good. He has 
not merely skimmed the surface and made reforms on paper, but 
has aimed to lay good foundations. It will take years for his re- 
forms to bear their best fruits. The board of school examiners 
say: “Mr, Emerson has been painstaking and thorough in his 
attempts to modernize and make practical our methods of teach- 
ing, and in his evident determination to provide us with better 
teachers and better schools he is deserving of the support of all 
interested citizens.” 


The Department of Public Instruction is about to begin a study 
of children in the expectation of finding characteristics that will 
be valuable in teaching. State Supt. C. R. Skinner has placed 
the work in charge of Prof. Charles H. Thurber of Colgate uni- 
versity. Mr. Thurber has already begun to send out circulars to 
teachers and he hopes to obtain replies before vacation time, so 
that he may devote part of the summer to the classification of 
the answers. Mr. Thurber says: 

“Scientists have spent years in close investigation of the nature 
and habits of butterflies and angle worms, but have not had time 
to study children. If the scientific man wishes to know butter- 
flies, he first makes a collection of many thousand specimens, 
carefully dried and pinned on blocks; then the specimens are 
studied for their similarities and differences.” 

His plan is simply to secure from each child under considera- 
tion two short compositions. The first is to be on the subject : 
‘“ What I Want to Do Next Year, and Why.” The second is: 
“ What I Want to Do When I’m a Man (or Woman), and Why?” 
The very smallest children, as well as the more mature, are to 
be asked to write. The children are not to know the use that is 
to be made of their compositions, and the interval between writ- 
ing the two compositions is to be at least a week, if possible. It 
is thought there will be many traits in common, so that classifi- 
cation will be more or less easy, and that in this way something 
may be learned of what is going on in the heads of the little ones. 
especially as to their future hopes, and that in some way this will 
lead to a modification of teaching. 


Supt. Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls was offered the 
position of assistant superintendent under the new compulsory 
law, but his school board wisely paid him more and kept him. 


Last summer when the experiment of teaching sewing was to 
be tried in Rochester the problem was where to find skilled 
teachers. The people have lately had Mrs. Mary E, Mumford, of 
the Philadelphia board of education, and Miss L, A, Kirby, one 
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of the assistant superintendents of schools, to speak on “ Man- 
ual Training in the Public Schools, and its Practical Outcome,” 


State Supt. Skinner has sent out a circular respecting the 
school-house flag. The necessary funds to defray the expense 
will be assessed and collected with other school taxes. In school 
districts a vote of the inhabitants qualified to vote at school 
meetings will be necessary to authorize the expense. The circu- 
lar warns trustees against misrepresentations of canvassers, who 
may desire to dispose of flags of poor material at unreasonable 
prices. The superintendent of public instruction will furnish in- 
formation on sizes and prices of flags. The United States mili- 
tary regulations recognize only these standard sizes : 

1, The gariison flag 36 feet by 20 feet. 

2. The post flag 20 feet by ro feet. 

3. The storm flag 8 feet by 4 feet 2 inches. 

The circular says it is plain that few school districts will re- 
quire the first two sizes, and other sizes can be readily given, 
The intent of the law is to display the flag during school hours 
in favorable weather. In stormy weather it may be properly 
hung conspicuously in the school-room. National and state 
holidays, special school days, birthdays of prominent educators, 
authors, statesmen, and generals may properly be noted in con- 
nection with the raising of the flag. 





New York City. 


The next examinations for state certificates will be held in this 
city during the week commencing Aug. 26, and will be conducted 
in Grammer School No. 69, at No. 125 54th st., between 6th and 
7th avenues. 


Roof gardens seem to be the solution of the playground pro- 
blem for the public school pupils of this city. The first school to 
introduce this new feature will be Grammar School No. 1. which 
will be erected at Henry, Catherine, and Oliver streets. All new 
schools built hereafter in the crowded districts wil] be provided 
with these airy playgrounds. The area of the roof garden of 
Grammar School No. I. is about 7800 square feet. It will be 
paved with asphalt, and will be protected on three sides by the 
roof frame which will be fifteen feet above the level of the play- 
ground. The southern exposure will be protected by a wall four 
feet high, and a galvanized iron netting, which will extend over 
the whole playground at a height of about fourteen feet. Four 
stairways communicate with the floor below. This improvement 
is largely due to the efforts of School Commissioner Charles B. 
Hubbell who is prominent in urging school reforms. 


The World favors baths inthe public schools. It says: “The 
promoters of public education who are attempting to secure a 
larger number of shower-baths in connection with the public 
schools ought to be encouraged in every way possible. It a good 
rule for the government not to assume the responsibility for keep- 
ing the people clean. But baths in connection with the New 
York schools are not a luxury or a fad. They are a necessity. 

“ It is the province of the public schools to fit for self-governing 
citizenship those who would not become fit for it otherwise. 
Every city in the country has in its crowded quarters thousands 
of children who have not been taught cleanly habits. If cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness the condition of some of these children 
is very close to the kind of morality which makes soap the chief 
of the cardinal virtues. 

The shower-bath system which is to be introduced in connec- 
tion with some of the more modern schools will do much more 
for public health if it is managed with discretion. There are 
cities in which complaint is made of the danger of parasites in 
certain of the schools. While it is not advisable to make the use 
of the bath compulsory, the exercise of sound discretion by teachers 
in encouraging its use will not only remove all such cause of com- 
plaint, but will go far toward checking the spread of contagious 
diseases through the schools,” 


Brooklyn. 


The Eagle has a letter from a teacher proposing to leave out 
drawing in order to teach sewing. This is bad advice and shows 
she is not fitted to be one of those women members of the board 
of education quite a number of Brooklynites are clamoring for. 
On this last point the C7¢zzen says : ‘‘ The more influential of the 
ladies in the movement do not send their own daughters to the 
public schools, but are having them educated in the Packer insti- 
tute, where the board of trustees and management is exclusively 
male. If the sentiment of our more cultivated society is in favor 
of the innovation it has not been able to prevail upon Packer to 
appoint at least one lady, either on the board of trustees or on the 
board of visitors. This is something that Mr. Backus, the presi- 
dent of the institute, might be called upon to explain at his leisure. 
If it is good for the public schools to have lady trustees why would 
it not be good for a seminary that is devoted exclusively to the 
education of young ladies? The Zzmes has the utmost coni- 
dence that the experiment will be a complete success, and that 
the precedent will pass ere long into an established rule. 
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AN AGENCY THAT MAKES A-B&SINESS OF RECOMMENDING 


R. Ralph Rasmussen, M.D., recommenda 4 teacher now end thes 


for a ‘catch advertisement,” but join 





Adjunct Professor of Obstetrics, an Agency that Makes a Business of 
' recommending every worthy teacher 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. at every favorable opportunity. 
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For Large Manual and Circulars, address, 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


6034 Woodlawn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Largest and The Best. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. The Oldest and The Broadest. 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. BEGINNING JULy 8, 1895. 





SCHOOL OF METHODS: ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: | EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY, 

Four Weeks. Twenty-eight Instructors. | Five Weeks. Fifteen Instructors. | Four Weeks. Faculty of Emerson College , 
Attendance for 1894 was over 702 from 35 States and Territories, making this by far the largest Summer School in the United States. 

™ sto Jniversity. be held for « re) consideration o ; ous 

SCHOOL OF METHODS. mn hag Watan h buow, A.B., English High | Shomnat the hoy, By) . 


> = -r y ~ School, Boston. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE. German. MARSHALL L. Perry, Ph.D., Boston Univer- ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. 


Arithmetic and Advanced Reading. Geo. I.| _ sity. races ‘ . é 
ALDRICH, A.M., Supt. of Schools, Newton, Mass. General History. C. E. MeLeney, A.M., Teachers Botany. EDWARD S. BurGess, A.M., Normal College, 
Civil Government, W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., Hyde| College, New York City. New York. _ ‘ 
Park, Mass. Geography, Physical and {[cientific. Fraxx | Form, Drawing, and Color. Heyry T. Barey, 
Drawing. Henry T. BalLey, State Supervisor of F. MurpDock, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. State Supervisor of Drawing, N. Scituste, Mass. Na- 
Drawing, No. Scituate, Mass. Latin. FRANK W. SmirH, A.M., WESTFIELD (Mass.) THANIEL T. BERRY, Supervisor of Drawing, Newton, 
Geography and Physiology. Frank F. MurDOcK, Norma School. Mass. L.W ALTER SARGENT, Asst. State Supervisor of 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. Mathematics. J. W. McDonatp, A.M., Agent Mass. Drawing, N. Grafton, Mass. ; ; 
History of the United States. CLAReNce E.Me-| Board of Education, Stonebam. Elocution and Oratory. The Faculty of Emerson 
LENEY, A.M., Teachers College, New York City. Physica, A.C. LoNGDEN, A.M., Westfield (Mass.) Nor- | _ College of Oratory, Boston. 
Kindergarten, Miss CLara W. Mrvains, Supervisor mal School. English Literature, Danie, DorcuesTer, Jr., 
of Kindergartens, Newton, Mass. Rhetoric and Advanced English. J. C.Greev- | _Pb.D., Boston University. s 
Language, Literature, and Grammar. Rost. oveu, A.M., Principal Westfield (Mass.) Normal | French. Wi1.iamB. Snow, A.B., English High School, 
C. MetcaLr, A.M., Supervisor of Schools, Boston School. Boston. - ; om 
Music, Vocal. FRIEDRICH ZUCHTMANN, Principal of Science.—Mineralogy. Geology and Zoology. German and Anglo-Saxon. Marsa. L, Per- 
,the Springfield Conservatory of Music. A. C. BoypeNx, AM., Bridgwater (Mass.) Normal RIN, Ph.D., Boston C niversity. ’ a 
Nature Study and Elementary Science. A.| School. History and Civil Government, W. A. Mowry, 
C. BoYDEN, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, GENERAL COURSE. Ph.D., Author of “Elements of Civil Government, 


and Miss S. E. BRAssILL, Supervisor of Science, Hyde Park, Mass. 





Quincy and Cambridge Mass. Open to all members of the Institute having any full Latin and Greek. Car_rton B. Stetson, A.M., Colby 
eumanship, Miss ANNA E. Hitt, Supervisor of | COUrse ticket. University. a 5 
Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. Pedagogy and Psychology. W.H.Payse, LL.D.,| Mathematics. J. W.McDonap, A.M., Agent Mass. 
Pri ry Methods in Language, Reading, President of University of Nashville and Peabody Board of Education, Stoneham. _ - 
N ber and tusy Work. Miss MATHILDE E. Normal College, Tenn. JosIAH RoYcE, Ph.D., Prof.of | Micrescopy. Rev. JoHN D. Kine, Ph.D., Cottage 
Corrix, Superviscr of Primary Scnools, Detroit, the History of Philosophy, Harvard University. Gro. City, Mass. and L. M. Fevcn, Ricker Classical Insti- 
Mich. . H. Patmer, LL.D., Prof. of Natural Religion, Moral _—: Hesston, Me. oa ae ene 
_ IRCR Philosophy, and Civil Polity, Harvard University. | Music, instrumental an ocal, GrorGce H. 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. Mae aaton FREEMAN PaLMER, Ex-President of Welles Howarp, A.M., Boston Training School of Music. 
Botany. Epwarp S. BurcEss, A.M., Normal College, ley College. J. W. Dickrnson, LL.D., Ex-Secretary of | Painting. Miss Ame.ia M. Watson, East Windsor 
New York. the Mass. Board of Education, Newton. Mrs. Mary Hill, Conn, . . 
Chemistry. A.C. Loxepey, A.M., Westfield, (Mass.) H. Hunt, Superintendent of Scientific Temperance | Physical Culture. Mr. Louis Cottix, Boston Nor- 
Normal School. Instruction, Boston. Mrs. Eva D. KeLLoaee, Editor mal School of Gymnastics. : 
ivil Government, W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., Hyde Primary Education, Boston. Physics and Chemistry. A. C. Lonepen, A.M., 
Park, Mass. School Management. A. W. Epson, AM., Agent | Westfield (Mass.) Normal School. vs 
Drawing. Henry T. BAILEY, No. Scituate, Mass. Mass. Board of Education, Worcester. Sloyd: The Swedish System of Manual Training. 








English Literature. DANiEL DorcHester, Jr., Supervision. Daily Round Table Conferences will EVERETT ScHWaRT4, Waltham, Mass. 
.) D FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines cf work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad 
feductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 
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Drawing Tables. 


“ College ” Drawing Table. 


Manufactured by Keuffel & Esser Company, 127 Fulton St., New York. 
Branches : 111 Madison St., Chicago, 708 Locust St.. St. Louis,-Mo. 


The “College”’ drawing tables of the Keuffel & Esser Com- 
pany possess ali the features of an efficient and satisfactory 
drawing stand for the class-room. ‘The top is of ash-wood, 
highly finished, and can be clamped horizontally or at any angle 














by a conveniently placed clamp which locks it absolutely and 
rigidly. They supply the tables also with a plain pinewood draw- 
ing board instead of the ashwood top. The top shelf or ledge 
(for drawing instruments, inks, etc.), remains horizontal at any in- 
clination of the table top. The top is attached to a strong spin- 
dle on which it can be rotated in the hollow standard after re- 
leasing its clamping screw. There is a sliding collar with a 
clamp screw on the spindle, by clamping which the height of the 
table is regulated. The table stands thirty inches high and can 
be raised to forty-two inches and the top can be placed at any 
inclination at any height within this range. 


No. 2560 ‘‘ College” drawing table, ash top 22 x 24inch, 


each $8.00 
No. 2561 = ” - “ *“g254 
inch, each : 9.00 
Top shelf for No, 2561, 63 in. wide, remains horizontal 
at any inclination of the table top, extra each, 1,00 
Top shelf as above, but with 2 drawers, extra each, 2 00 


The Springfield Industrial Drawing Kit. 


Manufactured by the Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass, New 
York City office, Room 3, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 

The Springfield Industrial Drawing Kit is particularly well 
adapted for use in grammar and high schools. It is made by 
Milton Bradley Company. 


Fig. 1 shows the top side 
of the board furnished with 
a pad of paper and with the 
T-square and the triangles 
in position foruse. Fig. 2 
represents the back of the 
board with the T-square 
and the triangles locked 
securely in place, so as to 

form one complete article 
when not in use, which may be conveniently packed away in the 
school-room or carried to and from the home or evening draw- 
ing class. 

In many schools the 
sheet of paper on which 
the pupil works is fastened 
to the board with thumb 
tacks; as this method is 
both expensive and incon- 
venient in . public schoo! 
work for which the smaller 
sizes of kits are designed, 
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pads of paper are prepared consisting of ten or twenty sheets of 
drawing paper slightly glued to the board at each corner. As fast 
as a sheet is finished it is separated from the remainder of the 
pad and usually placed in a portfolio or large envelope of such 
size as to receive the sheet without folding. 

Each pupil has his own envelope or portfolio, and mzy keep his 
finished work of a term neatly for reference and examination, 
The pads are sold separately and can easily be attached to the 
boards with fish glue. The kits are made in four sizes, but pads 
are neither made nor recommended for sizes larger than 13X19 
inches. Prices vary from 30 cents to $1.25. 





The Morse Universal Drawing Table. 
Manufacturers: Morse Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y, 


The Morse Machine Co. manufacture several 
styles of drawing tables. Style A is best adapted 
for use in drawing schools particularly also in man- 
ual training classes. It can be adjusted to any 
height from 30 to 42 inches trom the floor, and the 
top can be used at any angle from a horizontal to a 
vertical position. It can also revolve or may be fast- 
ened by aclamp at any point. The top is 22x24 
inches. The inside measurement of drawer is 7}xto 
inches, 3} inches deep. The standard on which the 
top swings is of seamless brass tubing 13 inches in 
diameter. The spring which encircles this pipe is 
of the best steel, oil tempered and japanned. These 
springs are the special features of our tables, as by 
their use the draughtsman can elevate the top to 
any height without getting down under the table 
and lifting the same. All that is necessary to raise 
the top is to loosen the screw binding the clamp, 
and the top will rise to the desired height. The 
top is of highly finished, well-seasoned hard wood, 
and can be made, if ordered, to match any kind of 
furniture. It issoconstructed that it will not warp. 
Weight when boxed ready for shipm: nt, 50 pounds, 
Price, $10.00, Special terms for large quantities. Ad- 
dress the manufacturers for particulars. 

Style B is a heavier table, weighing with top and drawer, when 
boxed ready for shipment, 100 pounds. Adjustment is the same 
as in style 4. The top is 30x36 inches. The legs are of the best 
gray iron castings. reatly japarned and striped. The standard 
on which the top swings is 22 inches in diameter. Price $15.00, 

The manufacture:s also offer New Steel Ribbed Drawing Boards 





of various sizes 12x18xj in. thickness, to 24x36xj in. thickness, 
and ranging in prices from $2.00 to $4.00. 

These numbers are kept in stock, but any other size can be 
made to order on very short notice In ordering the extreme di- 
mensions of paper for which the board is required should be given. 
These boards are made from selected white pine, thoroughly 
seasoned. 


Soltmann’s Adjustable Drawing Tables. 


For sale by E. G. Saltmann, 119 Fulton st., New York. 

This table can be fixed at any required height, and by turning 
back the screw at the right it is allowed to rotate bringing either 
side in front. The shelf or ledge for instruments is attached to 
the reverse side of the table, so that it is always level, whatever 
inclination is given to the desk. This is very convenient for the 
(CONTINLED ON PAGE 627.) 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Company's Summer Excur- 
sion Route Book. 
THE Most COMPLETE PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND. 


The Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
on June 1, publish its annual Summer Excursion Route Book, This work, 
which is compiled with the utmost care and exactness, is designed to |pro- 
vide the public with short descriptive notes of the principal Summer resorts 
of Eastern America, with the routes for reaching them and the rates of 
fare. There are over four hundred resorts in the book, to which rates are 
quoted, and over fifteen hundred different ways of reaching thera, or com- 
binations of routes are set out in detail. The book is the most complete 
and comprehensive handbook of Summer travel ever offered to the public. 

Its 210 pages are inclosed in a handsome and striking cover, in colors, 
Several maps, present ing the exact routes over which tickets ‘are sold, are 
bound in the book, It is also profusely illus trated with fine half-tone 
cuts of scenery along the lines of the Pennsyivania Railroad and else- 
where, 

Any doubt as to where the Summer should be passed will be dispelled 
after a careful examination of the contents of this publication. 

On and after June 1 it may be procured at any Pennsylvania Railroad 
ticket office atthe nominal price of ten cents, or, upon application to the 
general office, Broad Street Station, by mail for twenty cents. 
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TEACHERS 


. Contemplating a trip to Denver, to attend the Convention of the National 
Educational Association, in July, will have all their traveling troubles 
borne, and wants looked after by an agent in charge, if they will join the 
special excursion, arranged for by Mr. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Charles W. Cole, Albany, N. Y., the Committee on Transportation 
for Western New York. They will also secure the lowest rates, the finest 
accommodations, the quickest time, and the best meals. 

This special train will leave Syracuse at 4 P.M., and Buffalo at 8.00 P.M., 
on July «, and arrive at Denver, at 5.30 P.M., on July 5. It will be com- 
posed of the finest sleeping cars, and wi!l be run via the West Shore, Nickel 
Plate Road, and the Northwestern-Union Pacific route. 

Special rates have been authorized by all lines to Syracuse and return on 
the occasion of the Convention of the State Educational Association, July 
1, 2and 3. All teachers in New York State are requested to attend this 
Convention at Syracuse, and to join the special party for Denver, leaving 
at 4.00 P M., July 3. 

_ Teachers purchasing tickets via West Shore R. R. from points east of 
Syracuse, to the Denver Convention, will be allowed a stop-over at Syracuse 
to attend the State Convention. 

For all particulars as to rates, diverse routes, sleeping car reservations, 
&c, &c., write C. W. Bardeen, Chairman Transportation Committee, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; or F. J. Moore, General Agent, Nickel Plate Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








rf 
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egies -_ ATMOSPHERIC, 
Mrs, De Vere.—What a pleasure it is to attend Mrs. Van Smythe’ ions 
they have such a delightful literary at mosphere. opnineaeaas 
Mrs, New Rich.—Yes, the atmosphere was delightful. I found she produced it 
by having a bottle of Ed, Pinaud's Roman Salts, open in the room. They 


are the latest Fren h novelty and are simply elegant. I ye jus 
a bottle for the same purpose. ede mean atiiaana anata 


ED. PINAUD’S ROMAN SALTS. 


(SELS ROMAINS) 
The New Fancy Colored SMELLING SALTS. 


Superior to and unlike avy now on the market, unequaled for delicacy 
of odor, Permanency, Pungency, and Elegance. 

Useful for headache and fatigue. Don't fail to take a bottle for use on 
the cars and in the country. 

The salts are novel and attractive in appearance, and the perfumes such 
as have made the name of ‘‘ Ep. PINAUD ” world renowned. 
Muguet (Lily Lilas. Violet. 

ofthe Valley.) Heliotrope. Rose. Verveine. 
Lavender. Iris. Jasmine. Peau d’Espagne. 


Where not sold by your dealer. we will send, securely pack S pai 
i ¥ acked (all ch 
any ot above odors on receipt of 70 cts. _ a 


ROMAN LIQUID for filling up the salt bottles twice 
after evaporation, per bottle, charges prepaid, 50 cts. 


Royal Peach. 





VIOLETTE REINE. 


; The most exquisite VIOLET ESSENCE, now the 
European fad. Used by the nobility and gentry, gener- 
ally throughout the continent. . 


New York Importation Office, 46 E. 14th St., N.Y. 














Business and Pleasure 


European Summer Schools—Combining Rest and 
Recreation—Sightseeing, Traveling—A 
Charming Ocean Voyago, Etc. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL advertises a remarkable tour arranged in con- 
nection with the great London and Northwestern Railway by which 
American teachers who so desire may attend the summer schools 
held at Oxford and Cambridge, England, in August. Furst-class 
accommodations are offered on the Anchor Line Express S.S. /ur- 
nessta, leaving New York July 15. All of the noted Scotch and 
English places visited by the expensive tours are seen as well as the 
summer schools, London, etc., making a six weeks trip from New 
York, at the moderate sum of $195. 

This is less than five dollars perday, Investigate similar tours, 
which average 30 days for $250—over $8.00 per day—and you will 
realize that this tour cannot be duplicated. The party is already 


formed. Not to make money but to attend summer schools. You 
can put in the time in London or elsewhereat no extra expense. See 
itinerary circular sent free. 

Send your steamer deposit of $25.00 vow. Decide at once. Par- 


ticulars cheerfully furnished. In general: One week Oxford and 
side trips, one week Cambridge with side trips, one week London, 
the regular tour down west coast and up east coast with stops, a 
week on the water each way, and at home Aug, 27. 


COME NOW—WILL YOU GO? 
H. S. KELLOGG, Mgr., 61 E. oth St., New York City. 


N. B.—THE SCHOOL JOURNAL recommends Am. Ex. Co.'s Travelers’ 
Cheques as most convenient. Payable everywhere in the world. 





Manual Training, Cooking, Sewing, Drawing, Art, 
Music, Physical Culture Teachers 


or combinations of thesein College, and Normal Graduates for High school 
or Grammar schools supplied free. 

The NEw YorK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU is considered a most reliable ex- 
change for teachers, because established for years and because it finds out 
If you want a teacher or 
Letters are confi- 


who are the best teachers and recommends them, 
know where one is wanted. write the manager at once. 
When in N. Y, city call on manager, 


H. S. KELLOGG, 61 East 9th st., N. Y. 


dential. 





os Re _ Established 1870. 


The True 





that does 


Neither of these improvements cost any more than the ordinary. 


Adjustable Seating 


Do not forget the shoulders of the pupil 
and have a desk and chair that can be 
adjusted as to distance and heights. 
If a lifting-lid desk is desired buy one 
not have a slamming lid. 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE 


(Manufacturers Only.) Incorporated 1886. 


ad 








CO., TRENTON, N. J. 
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The Criterion Projection Lantern 


CRITERION OIL LIGHT ae * ; = 
is constructed for thorough usefulness in several fields. It may be used 
PROJECTION LANTERN. with Oil Lamp, Oxy-Hyudrogen Jet or Electric Lamp, Its 
front is easily interchangeable for scientific attachments. It is endorsed by 
the leading educators as being the best apparatus extant for 


| gi-aul VISUAL TEACHING. 












































ae i | i = §= The following is a list taken at random from our books of some of the users of our 
Uae 2] apparatus, 
Wil i Metropolitan Museum of Art, New (York, State Normal College, Potsdam, N, Y, 
az ; if Columbia College, University of Rochester, Roc hester, N.Y, 
" : : Scientific American, 7 Hobart College, . Geneva, N, y, 
‘ " : ul; College of St. Francis Xavier, sa Ogdensburg Commandery, 
— . } University of the City of N. Y. “ Ogdensburg, N. Y, 
~ Board of Foreign Missions of New York Ag! Exp Station, Geneva, N, y. 
” the Presbyterian Church, ” U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N.Y. 
Teachers College, = Princeton College, Princeton, N, J, 
Dr. Sach’s *chool, * Normal become | School, Phe limantic, Ct, 
Adelphi Academy, Brookl n, N. Y. N H. Commandery, ew Haven, Ct, 
CRITERION OXY- Pratt Institute, - Manual Train. High — 
Polytechnic Institute, * rovidence, R. I, 
HYDROGEN N. y State Norms! College, Albany, N. ‘Y R. I. College of Agriculture, Newp't, R. I. 
STEREOPTICON. Albany Academy, U. S. Naval Tr. School, 
. Boys High School, * ” Georgetown College, W. Wash’n, D.C, 
hensselaer Polytechnic School, Bates College, Lewiston, Me, 
Troy, N. Y. | Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Cornell University, Ithaca. N. Y. | Franklin Institute, = cS 


CRITERION LANTERN, with Self-Focus- 
ing Arc Electric Lamp and Optical Bench 





J. B. COLT & CO oy turers of apparetes, 
Principal Offices: 115-117 Nassau St. =(VEW YORK. Factory: 146-148 and 150 Center St. 


ACENCIES: » Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 33-5-9 S. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
189 La Salle Street, Chicago. 131 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE “BIJOU” 


Electric Arc Lamp. 


(HAND FEED.) 





PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


Price, - - $25.00. 





This lamp may be used on either the direct oralter- 
nating current and can be adapted to any good magic 
lantern. It possesses all the modern improvements 
and is the only hand feed lamp that will enable the 
operator to produce a most brilliant and uniform disc 
on the screen without any flickering. 

The lower carbon is automatically kept at a given point, and only the upper carbon requires to be fed 
by turning the wooden knob at Fig. A. 

Fig. B. Patent device for adjusting the upper carbon in order to produce a clear and uniform disc on 
the — no electric lamp will be of much service in lantern work without this important feature. 

Fig. C. Removable hood, provided with bayonet catch so as to admit lower carbon of 5 inches in length. 

Fig. D. Lever for controlling and feeding lower carbon automatically. 

Fig. E Screw for raising or lowering entire lamp about one inch, which has proved to be an absolutely 
necessary feature in order to reach the centre of condensing lens accurately and no hand feed lamp will be 
complete without this ingenious device. 


SELER, 
CHAS Pranic. 


(ESTABLISHED 1882.) (ESTABLISHED 1882.) 


CHAS. BESELER, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of high grade Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns adapted for electric light, 
lime light, and oil light, 


Telephone Call-—1621 “Spring.” 218 Centre Street, near Grand, New York City: 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 624.) 
water cups, inkstands, etc. The second figure shows the table 
fixed at a slight inclination, the dotted lines showing it horizontal 


















or vertical. When the table is nearly vertical the whole occupies 
but little space, and forms a perfect easel. Under the instrument 
shelf are provided two drawers, one on each side, for working 
materials. Cast iron is used for the tripod, hollow standard and 
sliding spindle, which are neatly painted and bronzed. The 
working parts are well finished, and very easily operated. The 
stand is sufficiently firm to hold a large drawing board. It can 
be raised to a level of 44 inches and lowered to 30 inches. Sizes 
of tops vary from 22x26 inches to 31x42 inches. Prices $10 to 
$15 each. 


The “ Sphinx.” 


Manufactured by E, Weber & Co., 1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Branch houses: 918 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo., 5 North Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

The “Sphinx” adjustable drawing table, made by F. Weber 
& Co., Philadelphia, is of a very simple and durable construction, 
The legs of the table are firmly keyed to the ties by means of 
wedges, and these together form the trestle. One of the ties at 
the same time acts as a foot rest. Lugs are fastened underneath 
the drawing board, and these are tightly screwed to the trestle, 
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allowing the board to swing around. The front part of the board 
is also provided with lugs, to which the two adjusting racks are 
screwed. These racks have inclined indentations, equally divided, 
and rest on pins with a head, to prevent their slipping off. 
Each of these racks swings separately, so that, should one of them 
be removed by accident the board will not slip down. The low- 
est indentation in the rack will set the beard horizontal and brings 
the table to an average standing height ; while sitting at it it can 
easily be adjusted to any desired inclination, without the draughts- 
man moving from his place. The board is made of the best seasoned 
pine wood, with clamps, trestles, and racks of heavy ash wood, 
shellacked. A box of the length of the trestle is attached to the 
latter, for holding all necessary drawing tools, 
and to the right side of trestle 1s screwed a two- 
armed bracket, holding a wooden platform for in- 
struments, pencils, inks, etc., while at work. 
Various sizes of boards can be used on the 
“yy same trestle, The whole table stands perfectly 


t 


firm and can easily be taken apart by simply removing the 
wedges from the ties and luosening the screws on the lugs. It 
is made in a variety of sizes, costing from $9 to $16 each. Spccial 
prices are made for quantities to drawing classes. 


An Ounce of Prenvention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give children narcotics or 
sedatives. They are unnecessary when the infant is properly nourished, as 
it will be if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla possesses peculiar building-up powers, It makes 
the weak strong and healthy. 





TUITION 


For Good mE — Oe 
Color and 
Heavy Growth 


dergarten Association. 


For further information address Chicago Free Kin 


ARMOUR INSTITUTE, 
Armour Ave. 


FREE. 


CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION VACATION WORK FOR 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


A new class organized every September. 
FACULTY: 


TEACHERS ‘\e publish the Leapine subscrip- 


: . - tion books of the year. Now is the 
kK. Bryan, Margaret W. —AND— time tosecure territory Distance 
STUDENTS. nobindrance; we pay the freight. 
“PUDD’NHEAD WILSON” 
By Mark Twain. 
“THE BLUE RIBBON” 
“Ned” Murphy and his Work. 
“THE ADVANCING KINDGOM” 


and 33d Street, Chicago. 





Of Hair, use 


YER'S 


Hair Vigor 


Send for specimen pages 
plete Phonographic Instruc’ 
schools. 1 








ISAAC PITMARN’S 


PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Bible Prophecy Llustrated. 
| “RAMBLES THROUGH OUR COUNTRY” 


Ss wy oO id THA N D | An Educational Geographical Game. 
. | Select the book you wish and send for liberal terms 
TAUGHT IN THE | and our new catalogue. Mention this paper. 


| AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. Hartford, Conn. 





of “Isaac Pitman’s Com- 


tor.” Used in the above per month—made quick. An 
SAAC PITMAN & SON, : $100 DOLLARS 


os easy and pleasant way. No 
Union Square, N. Y. | experience necessary. Only a few hours’ work each 


ATTEND the etropolitan school of Shorthand, Dow day, Make good use of your time. Take orders for 
removed to elegant new quarters in Presbyterian 
Bidg., 152 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th Street, N. Y. 


“THE COMPLETE COMPENDIUM 
OF UNIVERSAL KrOWLEDCE.”’ 








One The only Encyopedia and Dictionary selling at 

$1.75. Don’t tail to get a copy, just from press. 

. OMBI | Don't miss it, The quickest selling book out. Hand- 

Bottle will do some outfit with full explanations free to teachers for 
—_— 


Wonders. Try it. 


Purify the Blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 





“All About the Kombi.” 





your dealer for it, or send for free booklet a 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, . . . . 
Branches: London, Berlin, 32-134 Lake Street, Chae when communicating with advertisers. 


10c., to pay postage. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
F. OLDACH Jr., 


CAMERA =f Be elt Bible House, 54 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect pictures “| 7-™ 
in one loading—re-loading costs Qe. Ask 





~ | JBEADERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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OPTICAL IMPROVED LANTERNS 


OPERATED BY 


Oil, Lime, and Electric Lights 


Specially Constructed for School and College use. 


Oil Lanterns, - - prices, $ 25.00 to $ 60.00 
Lime Light, Lanterns, ws 40.00 ‘* 
Electric ‘‘ és we 100.00 ‘* 


80.00 
150.00 


in stock or made to order. 


Catalogue. 


Lantern slides of every subject 








7 


PF ORLE LSE F 





Send for 200-page 





IMPROVED AUTOMATIC FOCUSING LAMP. 





bs 
a 


‘BOSTON IDEAL” Lantern, Electric Lamp, and Rheostat. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 13 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS. 





ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ 
6034 WoodlawnAv, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION®*“cuicaco 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3.700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES,  YEFEr pon Fisk & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 803 Twelfth Street, Wasaington, D. C.; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.: 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ; 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can, 


No Fee for Registration. IONS AND NOT 


_ This is the best possible guarantee of faithfulservice. Miss Bodine, so long and favorably known 
in the Agency work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Co-operative Association) will be pleased 
to hear from all her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to se- 
cure teachers, or are ambitious fer their own advancement. Write your wants very fully, to save 
time, and she will be glad to reply stating what she believes she can dofor each. Addre s, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Miss Olean Bodine, J/avager, 
24-26 Van Buren Street, (Athenaeum) Second door east of Wabash ave... CHICACO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY "“@iitageo" 


Chicago 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Ofhces:; 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 











OUR PROFITS COME FROM COM- 
MISSIONS AND NOT FROM 








Assists 





Correspondence with school officers and teachers ts invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

There are several good agencies but if you wish one 

@S that stands high with school officers, that recommends 
teachers and fills positions. Register in 


; 205 WN, 7th treet (C 
The Penna. Educational Bureau, °°2 .TenTown, PA 


THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


(C. J. ALBERT & B. F. CLARK, Janagers.) 
Established 1887. The largest and best equipped Agency in the West. 
(®" Agent for Northwest: C. P. ROGERS, Marshalitown, Ia. 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers, 





211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and a of school property 
- MIRIAM COYRIERF 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City. 


hers Co- iv 
Teachers Wanted! reesretion sol Woos. 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil es, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodiawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvit_e Brewer, Manager. 





wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address at once NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, Rosert L. Myers, Manager. 
(11th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 


> 1s valuable in proportion to it 
An A ge ncy influence. If it merely hear 
of vacancies and th wt is something, but if 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends P > 
you, that is more. Ours Recomme nds 
C.W . BARDEEN, Syracuss, N. Y. 








Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAstT 14TH STREET, N. Y. 




















or enterprising teacher, either 
gentlemen or lady, if capable, to 
travel and to do corresponding for house of 
twenty years standing. Salary $800 to right 





| person. Ad. A. P.T. ELDER, ae Ashland BIk. Chicago. 
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Dress Goods, 
June Sale. 


Previous to Stock-taking. 


Commencing this week, new quotations in 


every section of our large Dress Goods De- | 


partment ; Navy Serges, Cheviots, Mohairs, 
Brilliants, Coverts, Tweeds, Tricotines, and 
Crepons. 

A large assortment of Oriental Silk 
Crepes, for Ladies’ Waists. 

An immense collection of medium and 
high class Dress Goods, at prices varying 
from 25 cents to $1.00 per yard. These 
reductions will undoubtedly create a sen- 
sation. 

Our tables and counters have been re- 
plenished with useful lengths, desirable for 
skirts, dresses, and for Children’s wear. 

This sale will be conducted both on the 
Main Floor and in the Basement. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


_—. 
Constallhe AC, 


IMPORTED 


Capes & Wraps 


, = C. & Ce. offer 


French Capes & Wraps 


At a reduction of 50°. 


Silk Waists. 


Reduced to 


$500, $8 00. and $] 0,> 


Droadway AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





New Books. 


| One who fills a large sphere in history 
| usually has about as many admirers as de- 
| tractors. This has been the case with Na- 
| poleon Bonaparte, who has been written 
| down by his enemies and overpraised by his 
friends. The time has come when his re- 
| markable career can be viewed dispassion- 
| ately and judicially even by Englishmen. 
Who is so well fitted to criticise his military 
| career as a soldier like Field Marshal Vis- 
‘count W olseley? That celebrated com- 
mander contributed a series of articles to 
the Pall Mall Magazine, which have been 
collected into a volume, the first of the Pall 
Mall Magazine Library, bearing the title of 
\the Decline and Fall of Napoleon. The 
narrative begins with the campaign of 1812, 
and traces the great historical drama end- 
ing with the final overthrow of Napoleon at 
Waterloo. He points out the errors and 
peculiar weaknesses of this greatest of 
modern soldiers. The book has plans of 
battles and other illustrations. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A vast amount of useful information | 
about the United States admirably arranged | 


Henry Gannett, chief geographer of the | 
geological survey and of the tenth and 
eleventh censuses. The facts and figures | 
have been drawn from official records, | 


ing. First is given an idea of the extent and | 
character of our territory; then under the 


ernment, distribution of powers, organiza- 
tion of states and territories, state, county, 


sions, public lands, and expenses. An ex- 
tensive analysis is given of the population 
showing the character of the immigration, | 
where the immigrants located, the relative 
proportion of foreigners and natives in the 
cities and in the country districts, the geog- 
raphic distribution of foreigners, occupa- 
tions, religion, education, pauperism, etc. 
Agriculture, manufactures, mineral re- 
sources, transportation, wealth, and finance, 
etc., are also fully treated. The volume is 
illustrated with numerous diagrams and 
colored plates. Altogether it is the most 
comprehensive and useful boox we have 
seen treating of our country and its re- 
sources. (The Henry T. Thomas Co., 
New York. Sold by subscription. $2.50.) 





Pupils who have made some advance- 
ment in geography will be profited by 
reading Short Studies in Nature Knowl 
edge, by William Gee, an English teacher 
of much experience. Much scientific in- 
formation is given in such a form as to be 
attractive to those who are in the element- 
ary stages of scientific study. In the first 
chapter he sums up the history of the 
spread of knowledge of the earth’s surface 
and in the subsequent chapters considers 
scenery and its courses, the sea, rivers, and 
their work, lakes and their lessons, wells 
and springs, the air—man’s vital element, 
the winds of heaven, the torce and the file- 
gree of frost, the earth’s fires, and “ ye 
showers and dew.” The book is fully il- 
lustrated. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.10.) 


and presented is contained in the volume by | 


while the conclusions raeached are interest- | | 
government he considers the general gov- | 


and city governments, army and navy, pen- | 





Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


Insure the skirt edges against 

wear. 

A set ofthe ’'S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stam s. 


The S.H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 





*S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best, 


FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY MODELING 


The most practical book on the subject that has 
yet appeared. 
It marks out a graded series of lessons. 
It gives efficient directions for making each object. 
It tells how the clay should be handled and cared tor 
It tells about the tools to be used. 
| It is profusely illustrated. 
It is entirely new— just published. 
It is the book you have long been looking for. 
It is neatly bound in limp cloth covers. 
It costs only Q7 cents net, including postage. 


Hintz’s Illustrative Blackboard Sketching. 


Are you a teacher, and 
Have you ever needed to illustrate some point of a 
| lesson on the blackboard and not been able to do so 
because you could not draw ? 

If so, this is the book you want. 
| It will show ree how anyone can learn rapid 
blackboard sketching. 

The ability to do this is one ot the most valuable 
possessions of any teacher. 

It enables her to interest and hold the attention of 
her pupils. 

It contains many illustrations and is nicely printed 
and bound. 

Price, 30 cts, ; to teachers, 24 cts.; postage, 3 cts. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 








LADIES 





Brown’ S French Dressing 


YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 
DEAPISS®. 2.10 Noises cunee 


he al emedion 
ealy by P.Haoon, 85: 858 Peon. i. Write for 








(FOR MEN). 
28 in Wheels, 23 lbs. 


NO. 4 


(FOR LADIES). 
26 in. Wheels, £2 lbs. 





SEND FOR OuR 
or - a-W melons 2 


(FOR oe 


.2 

won a 

26 in. Wheels,21} Ibs 2A in. Wheels, 21 Ibs, 
NO 5 NO. 6 , 

(FOR MISSES). ane shin, Wheels 231be,J 


26 in. Wheels, 24 lbs. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 





CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


It is a great advantage to be able to read 
French readily, for it opens the door toa 
vast amount of scientific and polite litera- 
ture. To most persons a reading knowl- 
edge is more desirable than a speaking 
knowledge of the language. The ability to 
translate readily may be obtained from 
Magill’s series, which includes a grammar 
and a collection of modern French authors. 
These are carefully annotated, handsomely 
printed, and well bound in cloth. For full 
information in regard to these and other 
books address Christopher Sower Co, 614 
Arch St., Philadelphia. 


A few pictures in the school room havea 
wonderful effect in making it more attrac- 
tive, and besides they can be so chosen as 
to illustrate history, geography, or science. 
For instance what an interest in Rome 
would be aroused by exhibition of such 
photographs (or slides made from them) in 
the school as those from Soule in THE 
JOURNAL editorial room, showing ruins and 
other interesting features of the Eternal 
city. Soule, whose headquarters is 342 
Washington street, Boston, is the principal 
dealer in photagraphs in the United States. 
Lantern slides are manufactured from the 
20,000 negatives in stock. Unmounted | 
photographs of these are sent from which 
teachers and others can select their subjects. | 
A circular regarding them will be sent on 
application ; complete catalogues for fifteen 
cents. 





Teachers who intend to attend the Nat- | 
ional Educational Convention at Denver | 
would do well, before selecting their routes 


| next, the Western trunk lines have named a 


| go to Denver. 


books. The way to prevent this is to have 
the books covered with a smooth, clean 
cover, which can be changed when they are 
passed to the next class of children. Then 
think of the saving by having the books 
nicely covered! These and other advan- 
tages are derived from the Holden System 
for Preserving Books. The Holden cover 
prevents wear and soiling, the self-binders 
strengthen any weakness in binding, and 
the transparent paper repairs torn leaves. 
Send stamp to the Holden Patent Book 
Cover Co., Springfield, Mass.. for particu- 
lars and samples. 


For the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Denver, Colo., in July, 


rate of one standard fare, plus two dollars 
for the round trip. Variable routes will be 
permitted. Special side trips at reduced 
rates will be arranged for from Denver to 
all the principal points of interest through- 
out Colorado, and those desiring to extend 
the trip to California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, will be accommodated at satisfac- 
toryrates. Teachers and others that desire, 
or intend attending this meeting or of mak- 
ing a Western trip this summer, will find 
this their opportunity. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway (first-class in 
every respect) will run through cars Chica- 
For full particulars, write to 
or call on Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Chicago. Ill. 


During these very warm days what shall 
be drunk becomes a pressing question. 
Fiery liquids are bad, as is also too much ice- 
water, Walter Baker & Co.’s cocoa will 


: : a yp r x, 
to write to any of the representatives of the | be found or 5 alatable and | refreshing 
- s 4 “el ; S __. | Thecocoas and chocclates of this firm have 
Missouri Pacific railway (whose addresses 7 : a" 
. : aie . | received the highest awards from the great 
are given in an advertisement in another |. a Sake Sage 
nprehsic industrial and food expositions in Europe 
column) for a copy of the recent publication, | ot anion 
“St. Louis Through a Camera,” which will | ‘ 


be munied feos on aggtoation. | The pupil loses much of the pleasures 


The student who loves history will have | and profits that his school days ought to 
a uniform and reliable collection of books bring him if there is no school library. The 
if he invests in the Student’s Series, pub-| list of books, to be sure, ought to be 


lished by Harper Brothers, New York. In 
this are included works on ancient, me- 
dieval, and modern history, and histories re- 
lating to separate countries, as England, 
France, Germany, Greece, Rome. These 
books form a very desirable adjunct to a} 


school library. 








selected with great care. Much help in the 
selection can be obtained by writing to the 
Baker & Taylor Co., 5 East 16th street, 
N.Y. A topically arranged general library 
list of the standard books of all the pub- 
lishers will be mailed on application. 


| Literary Notes. 


They say that accidents will happen in| : ‘ : 
the best regulated families; this explains! _W.D. Howells has written an introdu:- 
why the most careful housewife often finds | tion for Count Tolstoy’s new work of fic- 
chipped and cracked china in her collection, | tion, aster and Man, which is published 
She can replace this without a cent of ex-| by D. Appleton & Co. 
pense, if she will buy her teas, coffees, and | 
spices of the Great American Tea Co., 31 | 
Vesey St., N. Y. 


Madagascor of 1o-Day,; a Sketch of 
the Island, with Chapters on its Past His- 
: . tory and Present Prospects, by the Rev. 

A great deal has been said about disease | Ww" F, Cousins, a missionary of the London 
being communicated by means of text-| Missionary society since 1862, is published 

——- by the Fleming H. Revell Company. 


faa sais aes | 
B m e 1 1S- | ona , 
eecham's pills are for biliou | A popular but authoritative book on birds 


ness, bilious headache, dyspep- | has been needed for so long that a warm 
co | b st te din | welcome awaits the Handbook of Birds of 
Sia, heartburn, torpl VET, GIZ-| Kascesn N rth America, by Frank M. 


ziness, sick headache. bad taste | Chapman. Advance sheets of the book 
, : |have been read by Prof. Allen, editor of 


in the mouth, coated tongue, | 7%e Auk, Olive Thorne Miller, Bradford 





loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most | 
frequent cause of all of them. | 


Go by the book, Pills roc. and) 
25c. a box. Book free at your! 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


| as well as a library edition. 





Torrey, and other ornithologists, who have | 
welcomed and recommended the work to | 
all amateurs and students. D. Appleton | 
& Co., the publishers, will issue a pocket | 
| 

The Scribners publish The Humor of 
Russza in the Humor of the Nations series. 
The present volume contains nineteen spec- 
imens of the humor of different authors. 
The translation is by E. L. Voynich, there 
is an introduction by Stepniak, and Paul 





Frénzeny supplies the illustrations. 








**For some years [ 
have been a severe 
sufferer from Rheu- 
matism. So much so 
that I could not at- 
tend to my business 
and was confined to 
the house for weeks 
atatime. I was ad- 
vised to try Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and have 
constantly improved 
; since I commenced 

oe to take the medicine, 
Mr. C. F. King Iam now well and 
strong again. Hoou’s Sarsaparilla is truly ‘ex. 
celled by none.’” C. F. KiNG, Verona, N. J. 


Excelled by None 





Remember, 
ood’s Sarsa- | 
aveewe —Parilla 


Be sure to get r 
poops. Ores 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 25c. 








The only Raw food. 


Builds up bone and 


muscle, creating new 


blood daily. 


AT ALL DRUCCISTS. 


SILURIAN 


A perfect table water. 


Refreshing, invigorating and ahsolutely pure. 
Doctors say : A wonderful Kidney Water. 
In bottles—Sparkling or still. 

JULIUS HIRSCH & CO., 749 Broadway, N. Y. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Eceventw STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis is the most centrallv located hotel in 
the metropolis. conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged bya 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Coionial Decoration in thiscountry. Within a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the e ‘u- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLCR, Pr 





How to better himself financially 
is a question the teacher will often 
debate. A good plan is for him to 
write to Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg 
Manager of the N. Y. Educationa 
Bureau, No. 61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 
for advice It will cost him nothing 
and may lead to a better position. 
Mr. Kellogg has successfully sup- 
plied a large number of teachers 
with good, paying positions. His 
careful selection brings him yearly 
an increasing number of responsible 
positions to fill. 
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A number of portraits have been issued, 
by A. W. Elson & Co., 146 Oliver street, | 
Boston, in the series of the ‘‘ Makers of Our 
Nation.” ‘There have been published so far 
portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Longfel- 
low, Holmes, Jay, Martha Washington, 
Prescott, and Motley. The picture of Long- 
fellow ; recently received, is admirable in 
every way and may be taken as a represen- 
tative of the whole series. It is a life size 
bust (photogravure process), printed on In- 
dia paper, with a heavier paper for a back- | 
ing. One of these pictures would make a_| 
fine present from a graduating class to the 
school they are leaving. As an inducement | 
for 1895 the publishers offer without ex- | 
pense to put on the frame a brass plate, | 
with the words, “ Class of ’95.” These pic- 
tures are published at the uniform price un- 
framed of $5, or $10 each in four-inch quar- 
tered oak frame. A District School edition 
of the Washington and Lincoln is published 
at $1 each, or $3 in three-inch oak frame. 
By writing, teachers can have free a pam- 
phiet entitled “‘ Makers of our Nation.” 


Only a slight examination of the books in 
the University Tutorial series of W. B. Clive, 
65 Fifth avenue, N. Y., is necessary toshow 
their high character. They are prepared by 
eminent specialists on the various subjects. 
The Greek and Latin books recently issued | 
are Cicero’s De Amicttia, De Senectute, and | 
Pro Miéone ;; Ovid’s Heroides 1., I1., III., | 
V., VIL., XII. ; Xenophon’s Anabasis VI. 
and Oeconomicus. 1n mathematics and | 
science the following volumes may be noted: 
Geometry of Similar Figures and the 
Plane, Elementary Text-Book of Heat, 
Elementary Text-Book of Hydrostatics, 
Text-Book of Magnetism and Electricity, 
Elementary Text-Book of Mechanics, and 
Text-Book of Sound. The publishers will | 
send a list to any who wish descriptions and 
prices of these books, 





} 


Most readers of poetry are acquainted | 
with the Arthurian stories through their 
chaste and masterly presentation in Tenny- 
son's “ Idylls of the King.” Great as this 
poem or series of poems, is, the stories, as | 
most people know, did not originate with | 
the late laureate. They were tne product | 
of the warm Celtic imagination of early | 
times and were so popular that poets all 
over western Europe narrated them in | 
verse. A most important book to students 
of literature is Zhe Arthurian Epic, a\ 
comparative study of the Cambrian, Breton, | 
and Anglo-Norman versions of the story | 
and Tennyson's “Idylls of the King,” by | 
S. Humphreys Gurteen, LL. B. He gives! 
a historical sketch of the writings, a critical | 
estimate of their place in literature, consid- | 
ers the writers of the epic and gives an| 
analysis of it, and then treats of the char- 
acters, as Merlin and Vivienne; Launcelot, 
Guinevere, and Elaine; Galahad; King | 
Artbur, etc., in detail. The book will ac- | 
complish its author’s object “ to aid lovers | 
of our old English I:terature, in their inves- 
tigations of this most interesting corner of 
romantic fiction.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, | 
New York.) 

Macmillan & Co, announce a new edition 
of Prof. Goldwin Smith’s Oxford and Her 


Colleges, with photographs of the various 
buildings, 


Ginn & Co., have just issued Exercises in 
Ola English, by Albert S. Cook, Ph. D. 
(Jena), professor of the English language 
and literature in Yale university. 


Duripvg the Teething Period. 

Mrs. Winsi »w’s SootrnixsG Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARSb MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their ¢ HILDREN WHILE .EETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
a ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 

IND COLiC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold ‘by Druggists in every part of the 
World. Be sure and ask tor “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bortle, 


Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 
is as gentle as 
strong, and the 
after effect on 
the skin is good 
in every way. 
It is nothing 


qv 


but soap. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $!°°9,, 


_Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $)00 a 





| mouth in canvassing for us. We want 1,00 more this 


season for the grandest and fastest selling book out 
entitied 


OUR JOURNEY AROUNO THE WORLD, 


By REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the Uniteu 
Societies of Christian Endeavo>. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
profitable work. (it is the king of all subscription 
books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engravings. 
St?" Distance is no hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, 
and Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond with 


| every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation to 


the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and THINGT of the illustrations. Address 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn 





Atthe End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


he GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st aud 42d Sts., 
. Opposite Grand Central Depot. New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


o Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. . 
SSSeeee C688 888606 6 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. Regular 
Physicians, i 


Nonedenenezzeeite @ 





Consultation free; office or letter. obn 

H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 127 W. 42d 

St., N. ¥. Branches in Boston, Phila., Chicego, St, 

Louis. Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


| Sold outright, no rent, no royalty. Adapted 
ito City, Village or Country. N in every 
home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and best seller on earth. 
Agents make from 85 to $50 per day. 
ne in a residence means a sale to al) the 
neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by any one, 
never out of order, no repairing, lasts a life 
itime. Warranted. A money maker. Write 


W. P. Harrison & Co., Cierk 10, Columbus, 0. 


es | 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.sss-a-2-tmt 
CRERU 
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Cosssdouncel LADIES l 
> 


Do you like a Oup of 
GOOD TEA? 

If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sampleof the best T im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


CHINA CLOSETS? 


SOLS SOLES. PERTAIN SEER 

4 Are the old dishes chipped and 

4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 

4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- 

4 plenish it FREE. 

4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 

4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 

4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 

Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 

Goblets, given to Club Agents. 

made by getting 


GQOD_ INCOME orders for our 


celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 
4 lbs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons, For full 
particulars, address 


‘th Great American Tea Gt, 


; 81 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
vrryvrrrrrrrrryvyvryryvy 


Spring«Summer 
School Celebrations. 


Edited by Atice M. KeLLoce, 


Containing Recitations, Songs, Declamations 
and complete Exercises for 


Easter 
May Day, 
Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July 
AND 
Closing Day. 
Contains material adapted for all grades. 


More than 100 pages of new and attrac- 
tive material. 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. 





> 


ComMPANY 
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We also have several hundred books of 
recitations, drills, and special day exercises, 
Circulars of Arbor Day books just ready. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 











MON, sVES WED 7qHUR FRI. SAT. SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON-SUNDAY. 
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JUST OUT 


A MENTAL 





ARITHMETIC 


By G. A. WENTWORTH, A.M., 


Author of Wentworth's Series of Mathematics. 





16mo. Cloth. 190 pages. 





Descriptive Circulars sent postpaid to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





The Committee of the Whole —xmsm 


ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE FULLY THE 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, Books 1. and II. 


By GORDON A, SOUTHWORTH, Superintendent of Schools, Somerville, Mass. 


Book I. is now ready. - Book II. is in the hands of the printers and will soon be out. 


Neither the Committee of Ten nor the Committee of Fifteen had had the privilege of reviewing 
these books before making their reports. 

The above Committee are earnestly invited to confer with us in regard to them, either personally 
or by letter. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 











A NEW INSPIRATION FOR EVERY TEACHER. 


WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS, i 
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